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This  study  examines  the  relationship  of  the  Germian  party  system 
to  local  voting  behavior.     The  voting  strength  of  political  parties, 
the  incidence  of  national  parties,  the  pattern  of  voting  dispersion, 
and  the  degree  of  electoral  participation  vary  between  levels  of 
govermnent.    Yet,  since  no  time- series  analysis  of  local  elections 
has  been  attempted,  generalizations  about  the  German  party  system 
have  relied  on  observations  of  national  patterns.    This  dissertation, 
therefore)  investigates  variations  in  the  rate  and  direction  of  party 
change  in  light  of  the  structural  contexts  of  local  political  beha\T.Gr. 

The  longitudinal  and  cross-sectional  analyses  employ  census  and 
electoral  data  from  the  state  of  Rhine land-Palatinate .    The  ecological 
variables  are  obtained  from  the  I961  census,  and  the  political  variables 
are  obtained  from,  the  eighteen  local,  state,  and  national  elections 
held  between  19^7  and  I96.9.    The  data  unit  is  the  Gemeinde,  the  m.ost 
_  local  level  of  German  government. 

After  an  overview  of  local  electoral  politics  based  on  the  universe 
of  Gemeinder. ,  a  more  com^prehensive  examination  is  performed  using  a  20 
percent  sam.ple  of  588  Gem.einden  derived  according  to  systematic  sampling 
procedures.    Recomputaticns  of  the  data  fiornish  scales  of  politicization 


xi 


and  indexes  cf  partisan  mobilization  and  party  change.    The  data  are 
analyzed  through  a  v-ariety  of  bi-  and  multivariate  statistical 
techniques.    For  example,  factor  analysis  is  used  to  determine  the 
dimensions  of  Gemeinde  socio-economic  growth  in  order  to  test  one 
hypothesis  of  party  development. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  allows  the  comparison  of  the  development 
of  party  voting  within  local  elections  to  the  developm:6nt  of  party 
voting  in  state  and  national  elections.    The  primary  areas  of  concern 
are  the  style  of  local  politics,  the  relationship  of  ecological  and 
political  variables  in  local  voting  behavior,  and  the  tie-in  of  the 
local  party-vote  relationships  with  the  state  and  national  party-vote 
relationships . 

The  findings  point  up  the  importance  of  studying  the  significant 
within-nation  differences  in  political  behavior.    The  most  marked 
discrepancies  occur  in  the  degree  of  politicization. ■  Vfhile  the  role 
of  political  parties  is  circumscribed  at  the  grass-roots  level  of  the 
Germian  political  system.,  citizen  participation  remains  high. 
Comparatively,  the  study  discusses  the  utility  of  local  trends  for 
generalizing  about  the  process  of  change  in  party  system.s. 
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CHAPTEE  I 
IKTRODUCTION 

Conceptual  Framework 

The  comparative  study  of  political  party  systems  has  gained  the 
attention  of  an  increasing  number  of  political  scientists  and 
sociologists."'"      Most  obvious  is  the  proliferation  of  studies  derived 
from  analyses  of  voting  statistics  and  sam.ple  surveys,  which  were 
made  possible  by  the  widespread  advent  of  computer  technology.  These 
studies  f-ornish  considerable  descriptions  of  the  voting  behavior  of 
mass  electorates  with  their  concurrent  party  preferences.  More 
recently,  concern  has  focused  on  how  societal  conflicts  are  trans- 
lated into  party  systems  with  an  emphasis  on  the  historical  dimension 

2 

of  party  development.      Yet  studies  of  change  in  party  systems  often 
leave  more  questions  unresolved  than  answered,^ 

.  The  present  study  limits  itself  to  one  problematic  area  of 
contemporary  research:    the  "whole-nation  bias,"  which  results  from 
considerin-g  a  nation  as  a  unit  for  the  purposes  of  gathering  aggregate 
statistical  data.^    Such  macroanalysis  that  disregards  the  significant 
within-nation  variations  in  political  behavior  is  inadeqioate  to  arrive 
at  any  systematic  understanding  of  the  process  of  party  change.  A 
foremost  deficiency  is  the  neglect  of  the  structural  contexts  of  local 
political  behavior.    As  the  base  of  the  political  system,  the  local 
setting  is  where  the  majority  of  citizens  have  the  contact  with  official 
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and  agencies  of  government  that  largely  shapes  their  perspectives 

toward  politics.    The  socio-economic  environment  and  the  political 

environment  of  voters  vary  considerably  intranationally.    Yet  for 

the  sake  of  generalization,  these  dispersions  are  simplified  into 

a    uniform  set  of  stimuli  impinging  on  voter  beha">/ior. 

A  variety  of  country  studies  which  have  examined  party  system^s 

at  the  national  and  local  levels  question  such  aggregation,    V.  0. 

Key  early  suggested  that  general  theories  about  American  parties  had 

5 

little  relevance  to  describing  local  political  behavior.  Writing 
twenty  years  later,  other  students  of  the  Am.erican  party  system,  still 
conclude:     "the  data  are  far  from  sufficient  to  permit  m^ore  than  the 
most  speculative  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  the  local  electorate,"^ 
In  his  study  of  French  communities,  Mark  Kesselman  vividly  describes 
the  discontinuities  in  local  and  national  political  habits  and  their 
reflection  in  the  party  system.,'''    Students  of  the  Scandinavian  party 
systems  advance  the  most  prolific  and  persuasive  arguments  for  the 
importance  of  comparative  community  analysis  through  their  time  series 

Q 

analyses  of  electoral  behaArior. 

However,  archives  of  information  on  party  and  voting  on  the  local 
level  for  most  countries  are  miore  noted  for  their  paucity  than  any 
other  characteristic.     One  of  the  many  countries  for  which  there  is  a 
great  void  in  such  information  is  West  Germany- -although  the  German 
party  system  is  the  subject  of  intense  concern.    This  attention  undoubtly 
derives  from  the  incongruencies  of  German  history  and  their  manifestations 
in  the  radically  different  political  systems  of  the  present  century. 
Many  observers  implicitly  share  the  belief:     "in  each  case,  the  party 
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systen,  better  than  any  other  single  index,  reflects  the  style  of 
politics  of  that  period. "9 

The  multiplicity  of  political  parties  in  the  V/eimar  era 
mlTrored  the  extrene  cultural  fragsaatation  and  the  lack,  of  support- 
ive consensual  bases  for  democratic  politics.    Numerous  parties 
remained  divided  over  the  functions  of  government,  and  effective 
government  was  an  impossibility.    The  collapse  of  the  VJeimar  Republic 
and  the  grovth  of  a  totalitarian  state  and  society  was  symbolized  by 
the  m.cnolithic  party  system  of  the  Nazi  period.     Finally,  the  movement 
toward  a  comxpetitive,  two-party  system  evident  in  the  postwar  period 
is  heralded  as  suggestive  of  a  growing  political  consensus  conducive 
to  dem.ocracy. 

Yet,  all  attempts  to  understand  the  process  of  party  change  have 
been  confined  to  the  realm  of  national  political  behavior.    There  has 
been  no  analysis  of  local  electoral  behavior  to  discern  its  consequences 
for  or  relationship  to  the  party  system.    We  thus  propose  to  investigate 
the  development  of  the  party  system  at  the  local  level  and  to  compare 
it  to  the  development  of  the  party  system,  at  the  national  level. 
Variations  am.ong  German  communities  in  their  rates  and  directions  of 
party  change  should  aid  an  understanding  of  party  system  transformation. 

This  study  focuses  upon  three  categories  of  information:     l)  the 
characteristics  of  local  electoral  politics,  e.g.,  the  voting  strength 
of  political  parties,  the  incidence  of  national  parties,  the  pattern 
of  voting  dispersion,  and  the  degree  of  electoral  participation; 
2)  the  relationship  of  ecological  and  political  variables  in  local 
voting  beha\-icr,  e.g.,  the  social  and  econom.ic  conditions  necessary 
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for  the  initial  formation  and  subsequent  icaintenance  of  political 
parties,  and  the  relevance  of  social  and  economic  factors  in  influ- 
encing voter  participation  and  voter  support  for  specific  parties; 
and  3)  the  tie-in  between  the  party  system  at  the  local  level  and 
the  party  system  at  the  national  and  state  levels,  e.g.,  the  effect 
of  the  local  party-vote  relationship  on  the  national  party-vote 
relationship  or  inversely  the  effect  of  the  national  party  system 
upon  the  local  party  system,  and  the  characteristics  of  voters  at 
the  various  levels  of  electoral  politics. 

Relevance  of  the  Wational  Party  System 
The  unique  domestic  and  international  environmental  conditions, 
which  encompassed  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  19^9?  pro- 
vided the  base  for  the  growth  of  forrfial  dem.ocratie  and  pluralistic 
political  institutions.-^^      The  party  system  among  these  institutions 
has  been  the  keystone  of  Germany's  unprecedented  political  stability 
of  the  past  quarter-century.    Two  trends  support  the  possibility  of  an 
institutionalization  of  democratic  structures  in  Germany:     the  move- 
ment toward  a  two-party  competitive  system  and  the  movement  toward 
alternation  in  power  between  the  parties A  two-party  system,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  reflection  of  the  decline  of  the  traditional  political 
and  social  cleavages  disruptive  to  the  requirement  of  the  basic  con- 
sensual  nature  of  a  dem.ocracy.        A  smooth  transition  of  power  between 
major  competing  parties,  such  as  resulted  in  the  I969  federal  election, 
ma-y  be  considered  as  one  of  the  crucial  tests  of  stability  in  a 
democrac 
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The  transformation  from  a  multiparty  system  to  a  two-party 
dominant  system  is  summarized  by  reviewing  federal  electoral  retiarns 
(Table  l).^^ 

TABLE  1 

PERCEOTAGE  OF  PARTY  VOTE  RECEIVED  BY  NAJOR 
PARTIES  IN  FELEIRAL  ELECTIONS,  1S49-1969^ 


Year. 

CDU/CSU 

SPD 

FDP 

Others 

CDU/CSU  +  SPD 

I9I+9 

31.0 

29.2 

11.9 

23.7 

60.2 

1953 

U5.2 

28.8 

9.5 

16.5 

ih.O 

1957 

50.2 

31.8 

7.7 

10.3 

81.0 

1961 

U5.3 

36.2 

12.8 

5.7 

81.5 

1965 

1+7.6 

39.3 

9.5 

3.6 

86.9 

1969 

hS.l 

U2.7 

5.8 

5-h 

88.8 

^Second  ballot  returns. Tlie  official  names  of  the  parties  are 
Christian  Democratic  Union/Christian  Social  Union,  Social  Demiocratic 
Party,  and  Free  Dem.ocratic  Party. 


The  combined  strength  of  the  CDU/'CSU  and  the  SPD  has' thus  increased 

steadily  with  each  election.     Concurrently,  the  share  of  the  popular 

vote  by  minor  parties  has  decreased;  the  FDP  is  the  only  other  party 

to  consistently  retain  a  nationwide  following. 

The  first  fatalities  in  the  consolidation  of  the  party  system 

were  the  snHll  regional  parties.    The  Center  Party  (ZP)  and  the 

German  Party  (DP) ,  which  had    surmounted  the  5  percent  clause  in 

1953  and  1957  elections,  respectively,  survived  Isir'gely  through  the 

aid  of  the  CDU.-'-^       Other  minor  parties  representing  special  interest 

groups  disappeared  as  their  constituencies  were  integrated  into  the 
16 

national  s;/stem. 

The  trend  toward  a  t'.v'o  party  system  is  reinforced  at  the  state 
level.    Table  2  gives  the  combined  CDU  and  SPD  vote  for  each  state  in 


in  the  first  Landtag  election  and  in  the  last  Landtag  election 

17 

preceding     the  1969  federal  election. 


TABLE  2 

LAMICAG  ELECTIONS:     PERCEI3TAGE  OF  VOTE 
RECEIVED  BY  KEE  CDU  AI^D  THE  SPD 


State 

1946/1947 

1966/1968 

Bavaria  (CSU  &  SPD) 

80.9 

83.9 

Baden-Wuerttemberg 

72.8^ 

73.2 

Bremen 

63.7 

75.5 

Hamburg 

69.8 

89.0 

Hesse 

73.7 

77.4 

Lower  Saxony 

63.3 

84.8 

North  Rhine-Westphalia 

69.6 

92.3 

Rhine land-Palatinate 

81.5 

83.5 

Saar 

83.4 

Schle swig-Hols tein 

85!^ 

85.4 

^Percentage  of  vote  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  results  from 
the  three  states  of  Baden,  Wuerttemberg-Baden,  and  Wuerttemberg- 
Hohensollern. 


In  terms  of  Bundestag  representation,  the  consolidation  of  the 

party  system  is  supported  by  the  vote-seat  distribution  distorted  by 

1 8 

the  5  percent  clause,  '       Whereas  ten  parties  vron  seats  in  1949?  hy 
1953  only  six  parties  gained  entry  into  the  legislative  chamber,  and 
the  CDU/CSU  gained  an  absolute  majority  of  the  seats.    The  reduction 
continued  so  that  in  1957  only  four  parties  crossed  the  representative 
barrier.     In  I961  the  present  pattern  was  completed  when  the  CDU/CSU, 
SPD,  and  FDP  held  all  parliamentary  seats  (Table  3), 
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TABLE  3 


PSRCETTIAGE  OF 

BUTITESTAG 

SEATS  EECE 

BY  MAJOR 

19^19-1969 

Year 

CDU  CSU 

SPD 

FDP 

others 

CDU/CSU  +  SPD 

19^9 

32.6 

12.9 

15.7 

67.2 

1953 

50.1 

31.0 

9.9 

9.0 

81.1 

1957 

3^.0 

8.3 

3.^ 

88.3 

].96l 

38.1 

13.^ 

86.6 

1965 

k9.k 

ho. 7 

9.9 

90.1 

1969 

kB.8 

i+5.2 

6.0 

9^.0 

In  spite  of  the  SPD's  growing  attractiveness  to  the  voters,  until 
the  1960s  the  CDU  dominated  the  government  under  the  strong  leadership 
of  Chancellor  Adenauer.''''^     With  his  demise  and  Erhard's  weak  leader- 
ship as  Chancellor  and  party  chairman,  the  SPD  for  the  first  time 

gained  national  power  through  their  entry  into  the  Grand  Coalition  of 
20 

1966.         Alternation  in  government  between  the  major  parties  was 
finally  attained  after  the  I969  election  when  the  SPD  assumed  leader- 
ship.   The  1969  election  thus  symbolizes  the  substantial  political 

change  which  has  occurred  in  the  transformation  of  the  G3rma,n  party 
21 

system.        Characteristic  of  the  normal  developmental  pattern  of 

regime  IrtstitrUtiohalization  is  movement  toward  a  two  party  system  of 

00 

government  and  opposition.         Both  this  pattern  and  this  m.ovement 
are  evidenced  on  the  national  and  state  levels  in  Germa,ny. 

Relevance  of  Local  Governmental  Units 
Despite  the  interest  in  and  the  extensive  research  on  the  German 
party  system,  the  local  party  system  has  been  ignored.    The  lack  of 
comparative  data  for  local  parties  and  voting  behavior  precludes  a 
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systematic  account  Of  the  process  of  party  transformtion.  The 
fragility  of  macro  generalizations  is  notable  whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  theory  of  party  change  or  of  the  historical 
importance  of  German  communities. 

The  contextual  conditioning  of  electoral  behavior  is  significant. 
Much  of  the  current  party  research  cited  above  investigates  the 
influence  of  primary  and  secondary  group  influence  on  voters.  The 
variables  of  class,  religion,  age,  and  sex  account  for  m.uch  of  the 
variation  in  national  voting  behavior  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  other 
countries. ^3    Yet  the  impact  of  the  immediate  social  and  political 
environjTient  (the  comjr.unity)  has  been  disregarded. 

Just  as  we  expect  som.e  patterns  in  comjTiOn  across  nations  so  do 
we  anticipate  variation  am^ong  those  same  nations.    We  should  also 
seek  these  contrasts  within  nations.    Exemrplary  of  intranational 
differences  which  condition  individual  participation  is    the  range 
of  alternatives  available  to  voters  and  the  alignment  of  forces 
conditioning  their  behavior. ^5    _/\_  familiar  case  in  point  in  the  United 
States  is  the  prevalence  of  nonpartisan  miunicipal  elections  as  opposed 
to  partisan  national  elections.    The  type  of  election  is,  however,  only 
one  of  the  many  possible  variations  existing  between  and  among  levels 
of  govermnent.    Exclusive  preoccupation  with  national  voting  behavior 
may  severely  distort  attempts  to  derive  the  sources  of  change  in  party 
system^s . 

The  neglect  in  studying  local  elections  assumes  an  extra  dimension 
in  the  case  of  German  parties.    Postwar  governmental  reconstruction 
gave  initial  and  special  em.phasis  to  the  most  local  units  of  government. 
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Political  parties  were  first  formed  at  the  municipal  (Gem.einde) 

level,  with  the  result  that  local  elections  were  held  in  19^6,  three 

years  prior  to  the  first  federal  election. 

To  restore  democracy  at  the  grass-roots  or  Gem.einde  level  was 

a  basic  premise  of  the  Potsdam  Agreem.ent. 

The  administration  of  affairs  in  Germany  should 
be  directed  towards  the  decentralization  of  the 
responsibility  .   .   .   (i)  local  self-government 
shall  be  restored  throughout  Germany  on  democratic 
principles  and  in  particiular  through  elective 
councils  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  military 
security  and  the  purposes  of  military  occupation; 
(ii)  all  demiOcratic  political  parties  with  rights 
of  assem-bly  and  of  public  discussions  shall  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  throughout  Germany;  (iii) 
representative  and  elective  principles  shall  be 
introduced  into  regional,  provincial,  and  state 
(Land)  administration  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
justified  by  the  successful  application  of  these 
principles  in  local  self-government. ^7 

The  importance  of  these  initial  party  formations  and  electoral 

competitions  at  the  local  level  in  conditioning  the  subsequent 

development  of  the  party  system  has  been  discussed  but  not  validated 

28 

through  any  tim.e  series  analysis.  Until  now  no  investigation  has 

attempted  to  see  if  and  how  the  major  parties  did,  in  effect,  gain  / 
the  initiative  in  local  politics. 

A  Hote  on  Methodology 
A  research  orientation  toward  mionicipalities  and  political  parties 
at  that  level  contains  an  additional  asset  to  recomjnend  itself  as  an 
approach  to  the  study  of  party  systems  and  voting  behavior.  The 
Gemeinde  is  a  data  unit  with  which  people  identify  themselves  and  others. 
Other  units  such  as  voting  districts  and  precincts  are  p'xrsly 
administrative.    3y  choosing  an  area  which  corresponds  to  citizens' 
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awareness  and  Identity,  the  interpretation  of  ecological  data  nay 
be  ennanced. 

To  investigate  the  development  of  the  party  system  at  the 
local  level,  longitudinal  and  cross-sectional  analyses  employ 
electoral  and  demographic  statistics  from  the  state  of  Rhineland- 
Palatinate,    Demographic  mriables  are  obtained  from  the  eighteen 
local,  state,  and  national  elections  held  between  I9U7  and  I969. 
The -data  unit  is  the  C-emeinde,  the  most  local  level  of  German 
government . 

After  an  overview  of  local  electoral  politics  based  on  the 

universe  of  Gemeinden  in  Rhineland-Palatinate ,  a  more  comprehensive 

examination  is  performed  using  a  20  percent  sample  of  588  Gemeinden 

30 

derived  according  to  systematic  sampling  procedures.         The  data 

are  then  analyzed  through  a  variety  of  bi-  and  multivariate  statist! 

techniques.    The  nature  of  the  data  collection  allows  a  sim.ultaneous 

exploration  of  how  parties  are  conditioned  by  the  structural  and 

environmental  contexts  of  the  Gemeinde  and  of  how  the  Gem.einde  is 

31 

conditioned  by  the  party  system. 
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XNew  York:    'The  Free  Press,  1970),  pp.  190-247,  and  Stein  Rokkan, 
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in  LaPalombara  and  VJiner,  eds.,  pp.  2^+1-165. 
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Bonn,"  in  Politics  in  Europe,  ed.  by  Arend  Lijphart  (Englewood  Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  19o9)~,  p.  209 . 

lOpor  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of  social  development  as  a 
conditioning  factor  of  German  government,  see  the  excellent  book  by 
Ralf  Dahrendorf,  Society  and  Democracy  in  German  (New  York:  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Inc . ,  1967) . 

-'--'-"Institutionalization  is  the  process  by  which  organizations  and 
procedures  acquire  value  and  stability."    Samuel  P.  Huntington, 
Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies  (New  Haven:     Yale  University 
Press,  1968),  p. 12^ For  a  discussion  of  institutionalization  as 
applied  to  Gerrrany,  see  Lewis  J.  Eiinger,  "Political  Change  in  Germany," 
Comparative  Politics,  II,  No.  h  (July,  1970 ) ,  549-578,  and  Werner 
Kaltef letter, "The  Impact  of  the  Election  of  I969  and  the  Formation 
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II,  No.  k  (July,  1970),  593-603.     This  entire  issue  of  Comparative 
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Edinger,  p.  560. 

^3see  Kaltefleiter .    He  argues  that  the  I909  change  in  povrer 
only  partially  fulfilled  the  conditions  for  stability. 

■'"^The  electoral  system  is  one  of  modified  proportional  represen- 
tation.   Each  voter  casts  two  ballots--one  for  a  district  deputy  and 
one  for  a  state  (Land)  party  list.    Since  1953,  50  percent  of  the 
Bundestag  deputies  are  elected  from,  the  single- member  districts  and 
50  percent  from,  the  state  lists,    A  party  must  average  5  percent  of 
the  national  vote  or  win  at  least  three  district  contests  to  secure 
representation  in  the  Bundestag. 

-'-5For  exam.ple,  the  German  party  vron  six  direct  seats  in  the 
Bundestag.    In  five  of  these  seats,  the  party  was  unopposed  by  the 
CDU.    Samuel  H.  Barnes  et  al.  ,  "The  Germah  Party  System,  and  the  I961 
Federal  Election,"    The  Amierican  Political  Science  Review,  LVI ,  No.  h, 
(Decem.ber,  ■  1962) ,  90O.     See  also  Uwe  W.  Kitzinger,  German  Electoral 
Politics  (Oxford:     Oxford  University  Press,  I960). 


^Illustrative  of  such  special  interest  parties  were  the  Economdc 
Reconstruction  Association  (WAV)  and  the  Refugee  Party  (BHE).- 
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l'''ln  Baden-V7uertten:berg ,  Bremen,  Hesse,  and  Rhine  land-Palatinate , 
the  combined  votes  of  the  CLU  and  the  SPB  were  lower  in  I966-I968  than 
at  the  preceeding  state  elections.    The  National  Eemocratic  Party  (l^IPD) 
established  in  1964,  received  Landtag  representation  in  these  states 
as  well  as  in  Baviaria,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Schleswig-Holstein .     The  iJPD 
did  net,  however,  receive  sufficient  votes  for  representation  in  the 
1969  Bundestag  election.     For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  flPD  in 
the  party  system,  see  Steven  Ifernecke,   "The  Future  of  Rightist 
Extremism  in  West  Germany,"  Comparative  Politics,  11,  No.  k  (July, 
I97O:),  629-632,  and  RudoliDh  Keberle,  "Analysis  of  a  Seo-Fascist  Party: 
The  NPD,"    Polity,  III,  No.  1  (Fall,  1970),  126-134. 
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For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  electoral  law 
and  the  pa.rty  system,  see  David  P.  Conradt,  "Electoral  Law  Politics 
in  VJest  Germany,"  Political  Studies,  XVIII,  No.  3  (September,  IQ70), 
3^1-356. 
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^Fcr  a  cor.-pirehensive  treatment  of  the  topic,  see  Arnold  J. 
Heidenheimer,  Adenauer  and  the  CPU  (The  Hague:     Martinus  Nijhnff, 
i960). 
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See  Linda  J.  Landers,  "The  Decline  in  the  Authority  an 


Prestige  of  Ludwig  Erhard  as  West  German  Chancellor"  (l^iaster's  thesis. 
University  of  Florida,  I969) . 
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-^For  detailed  analyses  of  voting  behavior  in  the  I969  election, 
see  Da^/id  P.  Conradt,  The  West  German  Party  System:    An  ?lcolo.-ical 
Analysis  of  Social  Structure  and  Voting  Benavior.  1  ;;'ol-l"-'o9  (Bevei'ly 
Hills:     Sage  Publications,  Inc.  1972),  and  Max  Kaase,  "Determdnant 3 
of  Voting  Behavior  in  the  West  German  General  Election  of  1969" 
(unpublished  manuscript,  Ivlannheim:     Institut  fuer  Sozialwissenscliaften, 
1969).     For  analyses  of  earlier  elections,  see  Er^.-zin  K.  Scheuch  and 
Eudolf  WiMenjrann,  Ziur  Soziologie  der  'Wahl  (Op laden:  Westdeutscher 
Verlag,  I965),  Wolfgang  Hirsch-Weber  and  Klaus  Schuetz,  Waehler  und 
Gewaehlte  (Berlin:     Verlag  Franz  Vahlen  GmbH,  1957),  and  Erwin  Tfaul, 
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Reich  periods  in  his  analysis  of  postwar  electoral  beha'/ior. 

^^Edinger,  p.  572. 

^-See  the  election  studies  cited  in  note  21,  supra. 
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'^"'Cf.  KesseLman  and  Hamilton. 

-^Stein  RokJtan,     Citizen  Participation  in  Political  Life:  A 
Comparison  of  Data  for  Norway  and  the' United  States  of  Am.erica,"  in 
Rokkan  et  al.  ,  p.  365.  — — — .  ^  
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See  Siward  n.  Litchfield  and  Associates,  Governing  Postwar 
Germany  (Ithaca:     Cornell  University  Press,  1953^  ' 
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Keport  of  the  Tripartite  Conference  of  Berlin,"  quoted  in 

Herbert  Jacob,  Gernan  Ad-T.inistration  Since  Bismarck:  Central 

Authority  "ersus  Local  A.utcnoniy  (Hew  Haven:    Yale  University  Press, 

1963),  p'.  lyk,  " 

^^Gerhard  Lowenberg,  "The  Remaking  of  the  German  Party  System: 
Political  and  Socio-econoir.ic  Factors , ""  Polity,  I  (1968),  87-113. 

29Allardt,  p.  3U0. 

3^Twelve  Gemeinden  were  excluded  from  the  data  analysis — eleven 
because  of  boundary  changes  and  one  because  of  its  "Gemeinde-frei 
Bezirk"  status. 
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CKAPTER  II 
THE  GEK-IA.N  GEIMEIITOE 


Historical  Developnent 

The  term  local  government  may  be  applied  in  two  ways.  The 

first  usage  refers  to  government  by  local  agents  who  are  appointed 

by  and  responsible  to  the  central  government.    The  second  usage 

refers  to  government  by  local  bodies,  freely  elected,  who  are  enabled 

with  power  and  responsibility  in  certain  respects;  although  subject 

to  the  supremacy  of  a  national  government,  these  bodies  exercise 

1 

control  over  local  concerns.  The  latter  m.eaning  of  commjjnal 
autonomiy  is  the  tradition  to  which  the  German  communities  have 
tended.^ 

Many  Gem.einden  possess  a  long  history  of  independence,  preceding 
the  foundation  of  the  nation  state.    The  autonomy  of  cities  was 
characteristic  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.    As  monarchical  rule 
and  consolidation  occurred,  especially  in  Prussia,  the  medieval 
political  power  of  the  communities  declined.    However,  local  self- 
govermnent,  as  an  important  aspect  of  German  politics,  was  revived 
in  the  19th  century  following  Napoleon's  defeat  of  Prussia.  The 
nam.e  m^ost  associated  with  this  resurrection  was  the  Baron  vcm  Stein, 
the  chief  architect  of  the  municipal  ordinance  act  of  l8o8.  These 
reform.s  established  a  system  of  miunicipal  self-governmient  with  local 
citizen  participation.    Stein's  belief  that  local  gcvernm.ent  was  -the 
foundation  of  a  free  state  influenced  comr^unal  development  until  1933. 
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The  Weimar  Constitution  explicitly  recognized  this  current  of 
thought  in  democratizing  the  legal  foundations  of  local  governm.ent. 
Article  127  stated:     "Gemeinde  and  Gemeindeverbaende  have  the  right 

1 

of  self-government  within  the  limits  of  the  laws."^      In  place  of  the 

Prussian  system  of  three  .class  suffrage,  representative  bodies  at  all 

levels  of  governraent  were  selected  by  universal,  equal,  direct,  and 

secret  suffrage  through  a  proportional  representation  (PR)  electoral 

systemi.     State  constitutions  also  reflected  the  right  to  popularly 

elected  municipal  councils. 

Although  the  formes  of  local  self-government  varied  among  the 

states,  thiree  types  were  characteristic:     l)'a  single  council  system, 

which  combined  legislative  and  executive  functions,  was  dominant  in 

south  Germany;  2)  an  elected  council,  which  then  chose  the  mayor  with 

long  tenure  who  held  the  executive  functions,  was  characteristic  of 

tie  Rhineland  section;  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  mayor  of -Cologne  from  1917 

to  1933  typified  this  "dominant  mayor"  form;  3)  a  bicarieral  municipal 

legislature  was  comm^on  in  the  Prussian  areas  of  north  Germany.  The 

lower  house,  elected  directly  by  the  people,  invested  executive  power 

5 

m  a  plural  board  of  magistrates  which  served  as  the  upper  chamber. 

Autonomy  as  a  cornerstone  of  municipal  government  was  completely 
discarded  diuring  the  Nazi  period.     The  Germ^an  Municipal  Government  Act 
of  1935  abolished  all  local  elections.    Mayors  and  city  councilors  were 
agents  of  the  Nazi  party  and  national  government  and  were  appointed  by 
these  upper  levels. 

The  historical  tradition  of  local  self-government  was  resumed  in 
the  postwar  period.  As  early  as  19^2,  allied  officials  planned  for  a 
grass-roots ' approach  to  reconstruction  through  local  self-government.^ 
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The  desire  to  return  to  the  pre-Hitler  forms  was  expressly  stated  in 

the  Potsdam  Agreement.     The  reconstruction  of  Germany  initiating  at 

the  local  level  was  inade  more  necessary  in  that  no  higher  levels  of 

goverrcnent  rerained.    Wiile  the  boundaries  of  most  German  states  were 

substantially  altered  by  the  allied  powers,  the  Gemeinde  remaihed 

relatively  intact.    The  heritage  of  self-government  of  many  communities 

was  thus  preserved  and  strengthened.     Local  Gemeinde  organizations  and 

elections  were  authorized  in  the  occupied  zones  betvreen  19^5  and  1946. 

Local  self-government  as  an  institution  is  protected  in  Article  28 

of  the  Basic  Law  of  ISk^. 

'Gemeinde'  m.ust  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  regulate, 
under  their  own  responsibility  and  vrithin  the  limits 
of  the  laws,  all  the  affairs  of  the  local  community.''' 

Various  articles  in  the  state  constitutions  further  reinforce  the 

right  of  the  Gemeinde  to  self-government.^      Legally,  local  governments 

have  the  right  to  perform  tasks  not  expressly  prohibited  or  otherwise 

regulated  by  laws--in  contrast  to  other  system.s  of  local  government 

whereby  the  units  may  perform  only  those  tasks  prescribed  in  their 

charters  or  by  national  and  state  laws.^ 

The  Structure  of  Local  Government 
There  are  23,629  Gemeinden  in  the  Federal  Republic. These  basic 
units  of  the  political  system  range  in  area  and  in  population  from  the 
tiny  rural  village  of  less  than  100  inhabitants  to  the  large  urban 
metropolis  of  one  million  and  m^ore  inhabitants.    The  over'-fhelming 
majority  of  the  municipalities  are  small.    Ninety-six  percent  have 
populations  of  less  than  10,000  and  aLmost  90  percent  of  the  total 
encompass  3,000  or  less  inhabitants.^^ 
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Common  to  all  is  an  elected  city  couiicil,  the  inain  representative 

body  of  the  community.    These  co^oncils  range  in  size  from  five  to  eighty 

members.    The  number  of  councilors  is  set  by  state  laws  according  to  the 

population  of  the  Gemeinde.        The  method  of  election  varies  among  the 

states  but  most  adhere  to  a  proportional  representation  type  system. 

Most  statea  adopt  a  "closed  list"  system  whereby  the  voter  must  choose 

amxong  lists  rather  than  individual  candidates.     In  constrast,  straight 

majority  voting  is  usually  permitted  only  if  one  or  no  lists  are  filed. 

Baden-Wuerttemberg  and  Bavaria  utilize  an  electoral  system  whereby  each 

elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  council  members  to  be  elected. 

The  elector  may  distribute  his  votes  among  candidates  or  cast  them  as 
12 

a  black  for  one.         Local  elections  generally  occur  every  four  years 

with  the  date  varying  among  the  states;  within  a  state,  all  local  elections 

occur  on  the  same  date. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Gemeinde  is  determined  by 

state  law  and  reflects  regional  diversity  and  modified  organizational 
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forms  of  the  Weiiiar  period.  These  structures  are  uniform  within  a 

state.    The  states  of  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Hesse 
center  administrative  powers  in  a  nonpolitical  city  manager  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  city  council."'"^      Local  governments  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
exhibit  a  similar  form  with  a  collegial  executive.  Rhineland-Palatinate 
;continues  in  its  tradition  of  a  dominant  mayor  system,  with  the  mayor 
responsible  to  the  council.    The  elected  muncipal  council  com.bines  both 
executive  and  legislative  functions  in  the  states  of  Bavaria  and  Baden- 
Wuerttemberg,  and  the  mayor  is  directly  elected  by  the  citizens.  'The 
city  states  of  Bremen  and  Ham.burg  combine  the  f-unctions  of  both 
muncipal  and  state  governments  in  a  collegial  executive,  the  Senate. 
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The  tasks  of  local  government  are  illustrated  by  the  following 

categories:     l)  technical  concerns  such  as  regulation  of  utilities  and 

operation  of  public  transportation  systeins;  2)  maintenance  of  cultural 

institutions  including  schools,  libraj"ies,  theaters,  and  museums;  3)  social 

welfare  functions  centering  around  hospitals,  health  care,  homes  for  the 

aged,  and  public  welfare  assistance;  and  k)  communal  tasks  as  in  street 
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maintenance  and  city  planning. 

Local  govermnents  are  empowered  to  obtain  revenue  necessary  to 

carrying  out  their  responsibilities  through  two  formis  of  taxes 

(Realstuern  ) .        The  most  important  local  tax  source  is  the  Gewerbesteuer , 

which  is  levied  on  the  production  and  capital  investm.ent  of  industrial  and 

comjnercial  enterprises.    The  other  tax  (Gr-undsteuer)  derives  from  real 

estate  holdings.    Commijnities  may  also  le'/y  local  taxes  on  such  items 
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as  beverages,  entertainment,  hunting  licenses,  etc. 

As  the  scope  of  activities  and  services  increases  in  an  industrialized 

society,  local  governments,  while  not  without  their  own  revenue  sources, 

are  increasingly  dependent  upon  higher  levels  of  government  for  financial 

support.    Funds  from  the  state  treasuries  supplement  the  funds  the  local 

governm.ents  can  obtain  on  their  own  and  equalize  the  financial  strength 

of  cities  to  an  extent.    Cities  with  a  large  industrial  base  are  in  a 

better  financial  situation  than  others — although  financing  remains  a 
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major  problem  for  local  governments. 

The  German  tradition  of  local  self-government  does  not,  however,  equate 

financial  dependence  or  administrative  interdependence  with  a  lack  of 

comimijnal  autonomy.     Self-government  is  viewed  almost  exclusively 

in  term.s  of  autonomy  in  the  execution  of  local  taxes  and  in  the  independence 
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of  decisions  reached  by  freely  elected  governmental  organs. 
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To  perform  the  services  which  are  beyond  the  means  of  individual 
municipalities,  both  administratively  and  financially,  m.ost  Gemeinden 
are  joined  in  Gemeindeverbaende  (associations).        The  most  basic  and 
common  type  is  the  Kreis  (county).      The  more  populous  cities  obtain 
the  legal  distinction  of  Stadtkreis  (city-county) ;  there  are  no  uniform 
rules  as  to  when  a  Gemeinde  obtains  Stadtkreis  status.         The  primary 
organs  of  county  governments  are  an  elected  council  (Kreistag)  and  an 
executive  official,  the  Landrat,  who  is  elected  by  the  council  except 
in  Bavaria,  where  he  is  directly  elected  by  the  people. 

In  several  states,  an  intervening  joint  authority  is  created 

betv^een  the  Gemeinde  and  the  Kreis;     the  Ant,  which  unites  several 

small  neighboring  comm^onities  for  administrative  purposes.  Additional 

intermunicipal  associations  (Zweckverbaende )  are  created  for  specific 

purposes  such  as  maintenance  of  utilities.    There  are  5 5 000  such  special 
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authorities  throughout  Germany. 

The  counties,  in  addition  to  performing  joint  operations  that 
their  member  communities  are  incapable  of,  serve  to  redistribute  taxes 
for  local  purposes.     Coianties,  like  the  municipalities,  depend  upon 
state  treasuries.     State  grants-in-aid  account  for  an  average  of  one- 
half  of  the  counties'  revenues,  although  the  reliance  on  the  state  varies 
greatly  among  the  states.    For  instance,  in  Bavaria  state  grants  total 

63.9  percent  of  the  counties'  incomes;  counties  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia 
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derive  only  37-9  percent  of  their  income  from  the  state. 

A  discussion  of  a  Gem.einde  in  terms  of  its  institutional  structures 
and  its  financial  and  adrrdnistrative  reliance  upon  the  state'  is  by  no 
m-eans  a  complete  portrayal.    A_Gemeinde,  as  a  community,  may  have  an 
extensive  social  and  political  impact  upon  its  inhabitants.     In  spite 
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of  the  motility  inherent  in  modern  society,  the  majority  of  the 

people  spend  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  lives  in  a  single 

community.    The  Gemeinde  then  signifies  an  important  dimension  of 

a  total  life  e;q3erience:  it  is  the  foundation  and  ccinmon  denominator 
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of  a  variety  of  social  activities,  ~^    Lccalistic  influences  stemming 
from  a  distinct  socio-cultural  environment  leave  their  imprint  on 
the  political  process. 

The  Style  of  Local  Politics 

^-Jhen  we  t'orn  from  the  legalistic  and  administrative  approaches 
in  studying  local  government  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
processes  of  local  politics,  we  find  little  systematized  Imcwledge, 
ThirS  section,  drawing  upon  the  meager  am.ount  of  information  on  politic 
at  the  Gem.einde  level  in  Germany  and  supplem^ented  by  studies  of  local 
politics  in  other  co'ontries,  strives  to  illuminate  local  political 
habits,    This  discussion  will  provide  a  background  against  which  to 
interpret  the  extensive  electoral  analysis  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  prim.e  characteristic  of  Gemeinden  are  their  large  number 
and  sma,ll  size;  thus,  when  we  speak  of  local  government  we  miean  pre- 
dominantly that  of  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages.    If  we 
apply  the  formal  criteria  of  size  of  community  and  density  of  populati 

as  distinguishing  between  rural  and  urban,  most  Gemeinden  would  be 
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classified  as  rural. 

Although  these  local  units  are  increasingly  exposed  to  outside 
influences,  the  significance  of  their  structure  and  processes  stem.s 
partially  from,  the  slovmess  with  which  local  habits  change. 
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Great  resistance  to  change  is  undoubtedly  one 
factor  that  makes  for  the  high  degree  of 
similarity  to  be  found  in  the  local  governmental 
activity  and  organization  in  various  countries, 
in  different  sections  of  the  same  country,  and 
in  the  same  area  at  different  times. ^5 

In  this  context,  the  political  importance  of  the  Gemeinde  lies  in  its 

being  the  only  level  of  government  at  which  most  people  personally 

know  the  leaders  and  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  political 

institutions.    The  impact  of  local  government  is  both  tangible  and 

inHnediate . 

This  local  environment  produces  citizens  who  are  better  informed 
about  local  politics  than  national  politics.    For  example,  people 
possess  high  information  levels  about  local  political  organizations 
as  compared  to  national  political  organizations.    One  study  revealed 
that  three- fifths  of  German  respondents  were  "informed"  to  some  degree 
about  local  political  organizations.    At  the  same  timie,  three-fifths 
of  the  same  respondents  dem.onstrated  no  information  about  national 
political  organizations.^^ 

Political  efficacy  is  also  higher  in  respect  to  government  at  the 
local  level.     In  Germany  as  in  many  other  countries,  people  feel  them- 
selves better  able  to  influence  the  outcomie  of  local  policy-making  than 
of  national  policy-making.     Sixty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  in  a 
nation-wide  sample  of  Germans  expressed  a  belief  that  they  could  exert 

an  influence  on  local  governmient;  only  3S  percent  felt  that  they  could 
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exert  a  sim.ilar  influence  on  government  at  the  national  level.  The 
powerlessness  felt  by  many  individuals  with  regard  to  their  impact  on 
national  governm.ent  does  not  hold  true  with  respect  to  their  feelings 
about  local  governmient.    Since  individuals  know  the  local  leaders  and 
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institutions,  they  are  able  to  perceive  prcbleiTxS  as  more  coniprehensible 
and  defined,  to  hold  opinions  of  what  should  be  done,  and  to  have  ideas 
of  means  to  exert  influence. 

The  accessibility  of  local  officials  and  the  intimacy  of  personal 
relationships  in  Gemeinde  life  are  clearly  revealed  in  a  consideration 
of  strategies  of  influence  utilized  by  local  citizens.    In  both  the 
Almond  and  Verba  and  Pf la-urn  studies,  the  respondents  most  often 
indicated  their  most  viable  political  resource  to  be  direct  contact 
with  local  officials:    k6  percent  and  52.8  percent  in  the  respective 
studies . 

The  role  of  political  parties  as  mediating  structures  between 
the  individual  and  his  government  in  the  local  political  process 
was  overwhelmingly  negated.    Only  3  percent  of  the  Almond  and  Verba 
sample  said  they  would  "work  tlirough  a  political  party"  in  an  attempt 
to  influence  local  government;  in  the  Pflaum  study  the  corresponding 
figure  was  6  percent. 

Interestingly,  these  German  findings  are  higher  than  those  for 
other  countries.    Less  thian  1  percent  of  respondents  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  said  that  they  would  work  through 
parties  locally  to  exert  influence. ^9    Whatever  their  importance  on 
the  national  level,  political  parties  on  the  local  level  are  often 
by-passed  as  sources  of  influence. 

Since  parties  are  seldom  mentioned  by  local  citizens  as  a  m.eans 
of  influencing  local  policy-making,  it  is  not  surprising  to  report 
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that  parties  are  not  seen  as  mitators  of  that  policy-making,  either."' 
The  local  council  is  \'iewed  far  more  in  terms  of  individual  power 
holders  than  in  term^  of  party  governors.    The  public  opinion  poll 
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results  presented  in  Table  k  illustrate  the  weak  power  position  of 
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politxeal  parties  m  Gemeinde  politics. 

TABLE  k 

PERCEPTION  OP  LOCUS  OF  LOCAL  POVJER  BY  SEX 


The  Greatest  Influence  over 


Gemeinde  Concerns  Is  Held  hy. 

Men 

Women 

io 

lO 

The  Gemeinde  council 

k7.2 

2k.6 

The  Gemeinie  director 

27.0 

23.1 

The  rnayor 

5.6 

Ik.l 

The  political  parties  (Fraktionen) 

11.2 

2.6 

No  opinion 

9.0 

25.6 

100.0 

100.0 

N-89 

N=78 

Source:     Pflauni,  p.  2o2. 


The  impotence  of  political  parties  nay  be  related  to  the  importance 
of  communal  personal  relationships.      A  crucial  difference  in  the  style 
of  local  and  national  politics  derives  from  the  role  of  formal  versus 
informal  group  miemberships .     In  the  Gemeinde  informal  groups  center 
around  certain  individuals  or  local  notables.    The  populace  perceives 
certain  individuals  by  virtue  of  their  family  background,  job  occupations, 
etc.,  to  be  the  natural  leaders  or  social  actives  of  the  community.  The 
advice  and  help  of  these  notables  are  sought  by  their  neighbors  in  a 
wide  variety  of  communal  activities.    As  a  consequence  political  leader- 
ship is  not  specialized,  and  political  recruitment  is  determined  upon 
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the  basis  of  personal  characteristics. 

To  the  extent  that  voters  select  local  leaders  primarily  on  grounds 
on  their  character  and  personality,  parties  are  not  vehicles  for 
leadership.     Supportive  data  for  this  proposition  deri^^e    from  field 
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research  in  S-.-.'itzer land  and  France,    Urs  Jaeggi  in  Ms  study  of 
Swiss  comniunes  concluded  that  electoral  candidates  were  not  evaluated 
in  terras  of  partisan  affiliation.    The  most  important  cairipaign 
attributes  were,  instead,  personal  connections  and  general  standing 
in  the  coninunity.SS      Likewise,  George  Codding  found  that  a  candidate's 
name  was  his  greatest  political  asset  in  Swiss  municipal  elections. 
Many  council  members  carried  the  nam.es  of  the  older  families  in  the 
community  and  were  generally  re-elected  for  a  number  of  successive 
terms  in  office. 

The  personal  flavor  of  French  local  campaigns  is  also  quite 
pervasive;  e.g.,  interviews  with  small  town  mayors  revealed  that  one 
criterion  of  candidate  selection  was  his  having  a  large  famdly  to  vote 
for  him. 35      j-^  s^um,  a  general  characteristic  of  cross-national  local 
elections  are  old  family  ties  which  lead  to  informal  authority  in 
communal  affairs.    Leadership  in  a  political  institution,  the  municipal 
council,  is  one  aspect  of  a  diffused  social  authority.    Table  5 
indicates  the  importance  of  personal  attributes  in  the  selection  of 
local  office  holders  in  Germany. 

TABLE  5 

DETERMIMMTS  OF  LOCAL  VOTE  BY  SEX 


Deciding  Factors  in  Determining 
My  Vote  Were: 


Men 


Women 


Party  label' 
Christian  ethics 

Because  knew  candidate  personally 
Because  he  is  a  "good  man" 
Local  i'^-terests 

Standes  and  personal  interests 
(Konvoters) 


% 

16.3 
3.3 
27.2 
25.0 
10.9 
9.8 
(39.1) 


11.1 

h.h 
ik.h 

13.3 
h.h 
h.h 
(58. o_) 


Source:     Pflaum,  p.  265. 


Multiple  answers  permittee 
N=96  11=36 
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The  significance  of  personality  and  Insignificance  of  party 
label  is  a  noteworthy  attribute  of  local  voting  behavior.  N'omerous 
surveys  of  federal  elections  demonstrate,  in  stark  contrast,  that 
very  few  electors  cast  their  ballots  on  the  basis  of  a  candidate's 
personality.     Survey  data  of  the  19^9  federal  election  canipaign  show 
that  62  percent  of  the  electorate  believed  they  should  decide  on  the 
basis  of  "party  slates  of  capable  leaders"  as  compared  to  the  2?  per- 
cent who  believed  they  should  decide  on  the  basis  of  "Chancellor 
candidates .  ""^^ 

Another  method  of  evaluating  the  importance  of  a  party  label  in 
federal  elections  is  the  analysis  of  first  and  second  ballots.  In 
1969?  93-9  percent  of  the  voters  who  cast  their  second  ballot  (party 
list)  for  the  CDU  voted  for  their  CDU  district  candidate  on  the  first 
ballot.    The  corresponding  percentage  of  like  SPD  ballots  was  9^+.?. 
Of  CDU  and  SPD  second  ballots  cast  in  I965,  93.4  percent  were  identical 
to  the  party  affiliation  of  the  recipient  of  the  first  ballot.    A  very 
high  percentage  of  voters  thus  cast  both  ballots  for  the  sam^e  party. 

The  personal  contact  between  local  leaders  and  followers  implies 

that  the  integrating  functions  performed  by  well-organized,  technically 

efficient  political  parties  in  mass  society  are  not  as  rele^/ant  to  local 

electorates.    Eighty  percent  of  a  sample  of  local  voters  knew  personally 
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the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted.         In  federal  elections,  on  the 
other  hand,  'a  m^ajority  of  voters  did  not  know  even  the  name  of  their 
district  candidate.    A  national  survey  conducted  in  the  same  tLme 
period  as  the  local  survey  cited  above  demonstrates  the  lack  of 
fam.ilarity  of  voters  with  candidates:    only  36  percent  of  the  voters 
who  had  already  decided  for  a  party  in  the  1953  election  campaign 
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correctly  named  their  party's  candidate;  of  the  undecided  voters,  only 
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21  percent  correctly  identified  any  candidate  by  name. 

The  personality  factor  comibines  with  other  Gemeinde  norms  to 

mitigate  against  the  im.portance  of  local  branches  of  national  political 

parties.    There  exists  a  widespread  belief  that  local  government  should 

be  nonpolitical  or  non-partisan.         Political  parties  are  often  viewed 

as  foreign  bodies  intruding  upon  the  political  will  of  the  Gemeinde . 

When  asked  why  they  shy  away  from  political  parties,  respondents  give 

answers  indicating  distrust.     "The  parties  have  brought  nothing  but 

strife,  war,  and  destruction  to  Germany."        "I  cannot  foresee  what 
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good  can  com.e  of  parties.         Thus,  from  a  combination  of  factors, 
party  organizations  on  the  local  level  are  viewed  as  superfluous. 
Efforts  to  recruit  new  party  members  are  in  general  rebuffed,  and 
party  mieetings  are  viewed  as  propaganda  techniques. ^3 

To  com.bat  these  factors  the  political  parties  strive  to  conform  to 
local  norms.    Party  election  lists  are  often  composed  of  nonparty 
m.embers.    Ifeny  party  candidates  stress  their  independence  and  their 
willingness  to  work  for  an  unpartisan  Gemeinde  will.    The  propensity 
of  candidates  to  stress  their  interest  in  the  communal  good  and  their 

freedom  from  party  dictates  is  documented  in  Swiss  local  politics 
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as  well.         Correspondingly,  many  national  parties  in  Forway  show 

little  interest  in  emphasizing  partisan  differences  on  the  communal 

level.       As  a  reflection  of  the  tendency  to  vote  for  a  man  "in  spite 

of"  his  party  label,  German  parties  compete  with  each  other  to  secure 

local  notables  to  be  on  their  election  lists.    Voters  quite  often  state 

that  a  candidate  irould  obtain  an  equal  showing  on  an  opposite  party 
list.^6 
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Political  party  groups  in  the  German  Gemeinde  as  in  other 

European  comm-jnes  direct  their  functions  primarily  toward  local 
hi 

affairs.        With  the  exception  of  the  SPD,  most  local  parties  have 
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weak  connections  with  higher  party  organizations.        The  individuality 
of  the  parties '  representatives  as  candidates  and  councilors  remains 
dominant . 

Resistance  to  partisan  local  government  is  supported  by  physical 
and  attitudinal  factors.    The  small  size  of  Gemeinden  enables  personal 
relationships  to  remain  determinants  of  political  relationships.  A 
long  tradition  of  local  autonomy  reinforces  the  tendency  to  view 
political  parties  as  foreign  intruders  upon  the  political  will  of  the 
Gemeinde.    Yet  social  actives  to  secure  political  office  may  adopt 
party  labels,  if  only  in  a  technical  sense.    The  distinct  style  of 
local  politics  derives  in  large  part  from  this  synthesis   of  community 
norms  with  modern  structures.    The  following  section 'considers  some 
of  the  more  tangible  effects  of  the  local  environment  upon  the  political 
process.    We  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the  general  settings  of  local 
politics  to  a  consideration  of  the  specific  institutional  settings  of 
local  electoral  politics. 

Local  Electoral  Svstem^s 
Generalizations  about  local  electorates  are  much  more  problematic 
than  are  generalizations  about  national  and  state  electorates. 
Supported  by  a  basically  proportional  representational  electoral  system, 
the  political  parties  have  an  absolute  monopoly  on  representation  in 
national  and  state  elections.     The  character  of  alternatives  presented 
to  the  voters  is  the  sam.e  throughout  Germany.     In  stark  contrast,  local 
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electorates  face  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  which  are  not  identical 
in  every  Genie  inde. 

Local  electoral  systems  are  of  two  forms:    plurality  elections 
and  proportional  representational  elections.    If  only  one  or  no  lists 
for  the  communal  councilare  submitted,  a  plurality  election  occurs. 
Each  voter  may  cast  ballots  for  as  many  council  m.embers  as  to  be 
elected.    He  may  vote  for  the  candidates  on  the  ballot,  or  he  may 
write  in  names.    The  persons  with  the  most  votes  are  elected,  with 
the  size  of  the  Gemeinde  determining  the  number  of  council  seats 
to  be  filled.    No  label  indicating  political  affiliation  appears 
on  the  ballot . 

If  two  or  more  lists  are  submitted,  a  proportional  represen- 
tational election    results.    The  voter  casts  his  ballot  for  one  list. 
Seats  are  distributed  am.ong  those  lists  obtaining  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  vote  by  the  d'Hondt  miethod  of  allocation. 

A  second  im.portant  feature  of  comjnunal  election  codes  relates 
to  the  right  of  local  voter  groups  to  submit  lists.    Competition  for 
control  of  local  offices  is  thus  not  confined  ami^ng  political  parties. 
Local  voter  groups  are  not  political  parties  in  the  sense  of  Article  21 

kq 

as  interpreted  by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

The  Saar,  for  instance,  excluded  local  voter  groups  and  individual 
candidates  by  adopting  a  communal  electoral  law  whereby  only  parties 
in  the  sense  of  Article  21  could  submit  lists.    However,  in  July  i960, 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  reversed  this  law.    The  court  ruled 
that  denial  of  the  right  to  nomination  by  candidates  other  than  those 
of  political  parties  violated  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  -and 
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of    the  guarantees  to  local  self-govermient ,  Consequently, 

local  voter  groups  have  legal  recognition  in  their  right  of  candidate 

nomination  in  the  local  election  laws  of  the  states. 

Local  voter  groups  are  of  two  kinds:    permanent  organizations 

with  programs,  laiovm  as  Hathaus  parties,  which  compete  in  successive 

elections,  and  looser  organized  voter  groups  which  are  formed  for  a 

specific  election  and  disband  thereafter.    These  local  voter  groups 

•fchich  compete  in  only  one  election  are  most  characteristic  of  the 

small  towns  in  which  personal  relationships  are  predominant. 

Local  voter  groups  are  so  strong  in  some  states  that  the  nationally 

51 

organized  political  parties  form  a  coalition  to  oppose  them,  Names 

such  as  the  Citizens  Union,  the  Free  Voters  Association,  and  the 

Independent  Voter  Group  of  (city's  najtie)  reflect  the  desire  of  the 

52 

local  voter  groups  to  be  "above"  parties.         These  nonideological 

groups  are  concerned  with  preserving  local  amenities  or  with  representing 

53 

specific  interests  on  the  communal  councils. 

The  style  of  electoral  politics  derives  largely  from  the  two 
local  political  phenomena  of  plurality  elections  and  local  voter 
groups.    The  choices  available  to  the  local  voter  vary  tremendously 
according  to  the  Gem.einde  in  which  he  lives.    He  may  choose  am-ong 
individual  candidates,  among  local  voter  groups,  and  political  parties, 
or  am-ong  political  parties  entirely.    Even  list  alternatives  of  the 
political  parties  will  be  dissimilar  among  comjriunities  since  no  party 
runs  in  every  Gemeinde.    The  alignment  of  forces  influencing  voting 
vary,  in  other  words,  not  only  with  the  level  of  govemm.ent  but  am.ong 
the  samie  lex^el  as  well. 
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In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  analyze  the  structured  contexts 
of  local  electoral  heha^dor  in  more  quantitative  terms.    Our  focus 
will  be  the  difference  in  voter  alternatives  "between  levels  of 
government.    In  successive  chapters,  we  will  then  analyze  the 
variations  among  Gemeinden  in  rates  and  directions  of  electoral 
change,  with  special  reference  to  the  party  system. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ELECTORAL  POLITICS  AT  THE  LOCAL  I£VEL 

In  the  preceding    chapters,  we  considered  these  aspects  of  the 
Geriran  political  system  and  of  the  political  culture  that  are  most 
directly  related  to  electoral  politics  at  the  local  level  of  government. 
We  sought  to  delineate  the  two  foci  of  our  study,  the  party  system 
and  the  Gemein.ie ,  by  distinguishing  their  major  characteristics. 
Before  beginning  our  statistical  analyses  of  local  electoral  behavior, 
one  additional  step  is  needed,    A  short  surraTary  of  the  socio-economic 
and  political  characteristics  of  Rhineland-Palatinate  will  complete 
our  description  of  the  contextual  background  of  local  elections. 

Rhineland-Palatinate 

The  state  of  Rhineland-Palatinate  is  a  postwar  creation  whose 
boundaries  contain  the   southern   section  of  the  historic  Prussian 
Rhine  province  and  a  group  of  territorial  fragments  including  parts 
of  Hesse  and  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  Bavarian  Palatine.     It  is,  accordingly, 
the  most  heterogeneous  of  the  ten  German  states.    Because  of  the  lack 
of  historical  and  economic  unity  in  Rhineland-Palatinate,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  B-ondestag  recomm.ended  revision  of  Land  boundaries  in 
1955.    However,  since  all  the  recommendations  involved  territorial 
change  controversial  to  other  states,  no  change  has  been  made,-^ 

Rhineland-Palatinate  is  bordered  by  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Saar  on  the  wegt,    Ifcrth  Rhine-Westphalia  lies  to  the  north  and  across 
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the  Rhine  River  to  the  east  is  Hesse.    Its  southern    section  is 
bounded  by  France  on  the  west  and  by  Baden-Wuerttemberg  on  the 
east.    During  the  allied  occupation,  the  state  was  in  the  French 
zone. 

In  terms  of  land  area,  Rhineland-Palatinate  with  19,378  kilo- 

2 

meters  of  territory  is  one  of  the  small  German  states.  Only 
Schlewsig-Holstein,  Saar,  and  the  city-states  are  smaller.    In  size 
of  population,  it  too  belorigs  to  the  small  German  states  occupying 
sixth  place  in  rank:    resident  population  in  19^9  ■^•'as  335695OOO  people. 
Unlike  its  eastern  neighbor,  Hesse,  which  is  only  slightly  larger  in 
area,  Rhineland-Palatinate  has  a  low  population  density:  iQk 
inhabitants  per  kilom.eter  in  I969  (national  average:     2k'^)  In 
general  the  state  is  sparsely  populated,  but  the  aggregate  statistics 
do  not  adequately  portray  the  diversity  within  its  boundaries. 

The  administrative  districts  composing  the  northern-central 
section  of  the  state,  Koblenz  and  Trier,  have  population  densities 
of  166  and  100  inhabitants  per  kilometer,  respectively.    Yet  to  the 
south,  the  Rhine  Hess-Palatinate  district  with  266  inhabitants  per 
kilometer  has  a  more  dense  population  structure  than  the  national 
average.^    The  two  largest  cities,  I'lainz  and  Ludwigshafen,  lie  in 
this  area  as  well  as  five  cities  with  populations  over  4o,000.^  The 
Rhine  Hess-Palatinate  area  includes  practically  all  of  the  to'/ms  of 
any  size  within  the  state.     In  contrast,  Koblenz  and  Trier  are  the 
sole  large  cities  in  their  respective  districts,    A  larger  proportion 
of  the  population  thus  resides  in  sma,ll  towns  in  Rhineland-Palatinate 
than  in  Germany  as  a  whole.     Only  fc^or  cities  in  1969--the  ones  nam.ed 
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above--had.  populations  of  niore  than  100,000  inhabitants  (national 
total  of  cities  over  100,000  inhabitants:  59)- 

In  terms  of  religious  composition,  the  southern  sector  of  the 
state  is  again  atypical.    The  Catholic  population  falls  under  50  per- 
cent here  while  in  the  other  sectors  it  approximates  70  percent.  The 
state  average  of  56  percent  Catholic  places  Rhineland-Palatinate  as 
one  of  the  most  Catholic  German  states  (national  average  of  Catholic 
population:     44.5  percent). 

The  absorption  of  refugees,  a  problem  for  some  states,  has  not 
been  a  factor  in  the  political  and  economic  integration  of  Rhineland- 
Palatinate.     Percentage  of  refugees  in  the  state  population  is  7.5 

/  ^  9 

percent  (national  average:     15-3  percent). 

The  weak  industrial  base  of  the  state  is  partially  reflected  in 
its  relative  low  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  in  Deutsche  I-lark  per 
inhabitant:     7, ^^5  (national  average:     8 , 790 )• Only  two  states, 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Saar,  have  a  lower  per  inhabitant  GNP. 
Tables  6  and  7,  which  give  the  percentages  of  economically  active 
persons  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy  and  by  employment  status, 
demonstrate  the  character  of  Rhineland-Palatinate ' s  economy. 

The  agrarian  nature  of  the  economy  is  clearly  apparent.  The 
nuiaber  of  workers  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations  and  the  nijjnber 
of  assisting  family  members  are  much  higher  than  the  national  averages. 
Correspondingly,  production  industries  are  not  as  in^jortant  a  sector 
of  the  economy  in  Rhineland-Palatinate  as  in  other  German  states,  nor 
do  salaried  employees  and  civil  servants  comprise  as  high  a  proportion 
of  the  labor  force.    That  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
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TABI^:  6 

MEAN  PERCEifI]ii.GE  OF  ECOKOMICALLY  ACTr/E 
PERSONS  BY  SECTORS  OF  THE  ECOI-IOl^f,  I967 


Sector 

Rhineland-Palatinate 

Germanv 

io 

 f-^  

Agriculture 

17.7 

10.3 

Production 

Trade 

16.2 

18.1 

Services 

23.2 

23.7 

100.1^ 

100.0 

Total     (in  1000' s) 

1,5^3 

25,906 

^Includes  forestry,  animal  i*aising,  and  fisheries, 
bounding  error. 

Source:    Germany,  Statistisches  Bundesant,  Statistisehes  Jahrbuch 
fuer  die  Eundesrepublik  Deutschland,  1963  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlharnmer 
GmbH,  i960),  p.  126, 


TABLE  7 

MEAK  PERCEIITAGE  OF  ECONOMICALLY  ACTIVE 
PERSONS  BY  EI-IPLOYMSIW  STATUS,  I967 


Status 


Rhineland-Palatinate 


Germany 


Self-employed 

Assisting  family  memJDers 

Salaried  employees  and 

civil  servants 
Workers 


13.7 
13.6 

29.2 

100.0 


ll.k 

8.0 

33.2 

100.0 


Total  (in  1000 's' 
Source:  Sts 


:iscne3 


ihrbuch,  1; 


"T2H: 


25,906 
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seeks  its  livelihood  in  agriculture  is  net  surprising  once  we  note 
the  geographical      position  of  Rhineland- Palatinate,    Both  the  Rhine 
a.nd  Mosel  wine  districts  lie  partially  vrithin  the  state,  and  the 
wine  industry  plays  a  very  important  economic  role. 

The  small  tovm,  agrarian,  Catholic  composition  of  the  state  is 
quite  relevant  to  a  description  of  the  political  history  of  Rhineland- 
Palatinate:     dominance  by  parties  of  the  right.    The  Christian  Democrats 
have  been  in  state  power  for  more  than  two  decades.    Their  tenure  in 
office,  albeit  with  their  junior  coalition  partner,  the  Free  Democrats, 
has  been  uninterrupted  throughout  the  postwar  period.    The  Social 
Democrats  have  never  come  close  to  challenging  the  CDU  leadership. 
In  the  19^+7-1967  state  elections,  the  CDU  has  led  over  the  SPD  by  an 
average  10  percent  of  the  votes  (^+5.^  percent  to  35,4  percent, 
respectively) .  '^^ 

In  terms  of  national  electoral  behavior,  the  picture  of  CDU 
strength  and  SPD  weakness  is  even  sharper.    The  mean  vote  for  the  CDU 
in  the  19^9-1969  national  elections  was  50.2  percent  as  compared  to 
32,8  percent  for  the  SPD,    How  safe  the  state  of  Rhineland-Palatinate 
is  for  the  CDU  is  noted  by  observing  that  the  state  mean  has  sm-passed 
the  national  mean  by  six  percentage  points  in  the  19^+9-1969  tim-e  period. 
In  contrast,  the  SPD  obtained  ko  percent  of  the  vote  for  the  first  tim.e 
in  the  1969  election. 

The  FDP  has  been  stronger  in  Rhineland-Palatinate  than  in  the  nation 
generally.    It  has  averaged  11  percent  of  the  vote  in  both  the  state  and 
national  postwar  elections.    Minor  parties  have  been  negligible  factors 
in  state  and  national  politics  in  Rhineland-Palatinate.    The  largest 
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minor  party  in  the  early  period,  the  Comniunist  Party  (KPD)  received 
8.7  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  first  state  election  of  lokj  and  6.2 
percent  of  the  votes  in  the  first  state  election  of  I947  and  6.2 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  first  federal  election  of  19^+9.  Its 
power  declined  in  successive  elections  before  it  was  banned  in  I956. 

Most  recently  the  National  Democratic  Party  (WD)  has  been 
the  sole  other  third  party  to  surmount  the  .   5    percent  barrier  for 
representation  in  state  elections.    With  6.9  percent  of  the  I967 
state  electoral  vote,  the  NPD  received  four  Landtag  seats.  Although 
its  vote  receded  -  in  the  I969  national  elections,  the  NPD  received  5 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  Rhineland-Palatinate  and  Hesse,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Saar, 

The  party  system  in  Rhineland-Palatinate  differs  from  the 
national  party  system  in  one  important  respect--exclusion  of  the  SPD 
as  a  viable  opponent.    The  preeminence  of  the  CDU  may,  in  turn,  be 
related  to  the  demographic  con^iosition  of  the  state.  Rhineland- 
Palatinate  is  one  of  the  less  economically  developed  German  states 
with  an  unusually  high  Catholic  population.    An  examination  of 
municipal  election  returns,  however,  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
political  parties  and  voting  behavior  on  the  local  level  diverge  from 
national  and  state  tendencies. 

The  Local  Environment 
The  survey  research  data  discussed  in  Chapter  II  indicated  two 
iiri)ortant  features  of  Gemeinde  life:    the  personalistic  style  of 
politics  and  the  prevalence  of  nonpartisan  political  orientations. 
We  maintain  that  this  local  enviromnent  is  of  the  utmost  relevance 
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for  understanding  the  development  of  the  party  system.    That  the 
local  conaiunity  has  observable  effects  upon  the  electoral  process 
has  been  vrell  doc^jmented  by  students  of  American  politics. 

Illustrative  of  these  findings  is  the  "breakage  effect" 
hypothesis:     other  factors  being  equal,  people  tend  to  vote  in 
the  way  supported  by  the  climate  of  opinion  in  their  home  commiunity. 
Distinctive  comjTiUnal  political  traditions  may  thus  show  persistent 
continuity  over  timie.    The  way  the  commiunity  influences  political 
behavior  m^y  be  explained  in  several  ways. 

Angus  Campbell  proposes  that  community  influence  derives  from 
the  motivation  of  community  memibers  to  conform,  to  perceived  community 
norms.     In  other  words,  the  comm.unity  itself  is  a  reference  group. "'"3 
Robert  Putnam  advances  an  alternative  explanation.    His  "social 
interaction"  theory  proposes  that  "community  influence  is  mediated 
primarily  tlirough  the  nurr;erous  personal  contacts  among  m;enbers  of  a 
community.  Thus    even  if  voters  are  unaware  of  communal  norms, 

they  may  still  be  influenced  by  their  communal  environment.  A 
resident's  psychological  attachment  to  his  comjnunity  or  a  resident's 
social  involvem.ent  in  his  community  may  act  as  translators  of  the 
climiate  of  opinion  in  a  community. 

These  findings  have  broad  implications,     l)  Local  political 
activists  com.e  under  strong  influence  to  adopt  the  attitudes  of  the 
majority  community  opinion  (e.g.,  nonpartisanship  in  the  case  of 
local  German  \-oters ) .  "'"^      2)  The  resistance  of  closely  knit  comjnunity 
(e.g.,  the  small  Gemeinde)  to  change  will  be  greater  than  the  ' 
resistance  of  an  atomistic  community.         3)  Eesidence  in  the  local 
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community  may  serve  as  a  functional  substitute  for  other  means 

(e.g.,  the  political  party)  of  integrating  individuals  into  the 
17 

political  system.         The  applicability  of  these  iiriplications  to 
German  local  electoral  behavior  is  suggested  by  the  statistical  data 
gathered  for  the  Rhineland-Palatinate  elections. 

Types  of  Electoral  Contests 
The  very  forms  of  electoral  struggle  reflect  significant  local 
resistance  to  partisan  conflict.     Since  plurality  elections ,  by 
definition,  are  noncompetitive,  a  prerequisite  to  partisan  politics 
is  the  existence  of  proportional  representional  electoral  system^s. 
Yet  approximately  one-half  of  the  Gemieinden  hold  plurality  elections. 
Examinations  of  voting  statistics  from  the  six  comimunal  elections  in 
the  postwar  period  demonstrate  the  remarkable  entrenchment  of 
plurality  contests  (Table  8). 

TABLE  8 

TYPE  OF  LOCAL  ELECTION  BY  GE?»{EI1CDE 


Plurality 

Elections 

PR 

Elections 

Total 

Elections 

Year 

# 

# 

# 

i 

19^8 

1751 

60.0 

1162 

ko.o 

2913 

100.0 

1952 

1272 

h3.e 

16U2 

yG.k 

291k 

100.0 

1956 

1339 

1527 

52. i+ 

2916 

100.0 

i960 

1531 

53.5 

13S5 

h7.h 

2916 

100.0 

196k 

.  Ikd7 

51.0 

1^31 

2918 

100.0 

1969 

1366 

52.7 

1225 

47.3 

2591 

100.0 

Nonccntested  elections  bear  out  the  importance  of  a  personalistic 
style  of  politics  where  certain  individuals  are  believed  to  be  the 
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natural  coEanunal  leaders.    Electoral  contests  in  such  Geirieinde 

affirm  the  distinctiveness  of  the  ccmin'jnity  by  institutionalizing 

informal  roles  and  mores  in  a  political  setting. 

This  pecularity  of  local  electoral  politics  has  roots  in  the 

subjective  environment  of  local  voters.    The  slowness  with  which 

local  political  habits  change  is  reinforced  by  the  cultural  norm 

of  preference  for  harmony  against  fractionalization.    The  ability 

of  a  comjnune  to  suppress  electoral  divisions  is  related  to  a 

pervasive  social  attitude:    resistance  to  change  if  occasioned  by 

conflict.    Harmony  in  preference  to  social  conflict  is  a  widespread 
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idea  in  German  society.         The  local  setting  possesses  physical 
and  socio-cultural  attributes  that  foster  a  creation  of  local 
harmony.  • 

Coraplem.enting  this  idea  of  consensus  is  the  feeling  that 
politics  is  the  business  of  "experts."    The  preeminence  of  local 
notables  is  reinforced  by  a  cultural  stress  on  the  virtue  of 
authority.    A  long  tradition  of  civic  and  social  leadership  by 
these  notables  checks  the  intrusion  of  more  specialized  political 
leadership.    Pl'orality  elections  thus  avoid  conflict  at  the  same 
time  as  they  reinforce  communal  autonomy.    The  local  consensus 
precludes  the  necessity  of  local  electoral  competition  and 
conflict . 

In  this  regard,  German  local  politics  closely  parallel  French 
local  politics.    Kesselman's  research  on  France  suggests  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  local  consensus  is  maini:air£d     and  fostered. 
Efforts  to  ensure  that  electoral  cleavages  do  not  erode  the  local 
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consensus  often  result  in  a  single  electoral  list.  Careful 
planning  through  inforinal  processes  is  reflected  in  the  electoral 
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list  being  a  laicrocosra  of  the  alignment  of  local  political  forces. 

Thus,  local  electoral  opposition  is  avoided,  and  the  sharp  cleavages 

which  divide  local  electorates  in  national  elections  do  not  emerge  in 

local  elections. 

The  m.ost  important  French  local  office-holder,  the  mayor,  is 

the  prime  initiator  of  fostering  communal  harmony.    The  mayor,  a 

local  notable  par  excellence,  combines  high  social  status  and 

political  power.    He  acts  as  the  "communal  father"  and  maintains 
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solidarity  on  local  issues  through  his  great  prestige. 

The  Gemeinden  with  no  developed  organizations  for  electoral 

competition  are  overwhelmingly  the  small  villages  with  under  3,000 

inhabitants:  however,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  population 
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resides  in  these  small  locales.  Whether  we  refer  to  the  number 

of  local  governmental  units  or  to  the  attitudes  of  the  population 
residing  in  such  units,  local  politics  is  very  often  characterized 
by  the  avoidance  of  electoral  conflict.    The  endurance  of  local 
political  habits  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  and  significant  change 
in  postwar  Germany  testifies  to  the  influence  of  the  local  community 
as  a  force  on  voting  behavior. 

Withdrawal  from  political  competition  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  half  of  the  Gemeinden  which  have  ER  elections.     In  these 
local  elections  where  political  parties  are  present,  we  mdght 
expect  local  electoral  patterns  to  reflect  national  electoral 
patterns.     Since  organized  political  groups  are  a  necessity  for  ER 
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elections,  political  parties  as  special  institutions  organized  for 
electoral  struggle  would  ass'Jiiie  a  dominant  position.    An  analysis 
of  municipal  elections  reveals,  however,  that  localistic  influences 
are  still  very  pervasive  in  the  PR  elections.    Contrary  to  being 
absorbed  by  the  political  parties,  local  voter  groups  show  anazing 
perseverance  as  electoral  competitors.    Their  share  of  local  votes 
has,  in  fact,  increased  over  the  years  as  Table  9  demonstrates. 

TABLE  9 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  VOTE 
OBTAIIJED  BY  LOCAL  VOTER  GROUPS 


I9U8  1952  1956  i960  196^+  1969 

16.7  33.6  31.9  25.9  25.8  25.9 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  election  in  19^8,  local  voter  groups 
have  obtained  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  vote  in  every  election. 
The  consistency  of  this  vote  seems  to  imply  that  local  voter  groups 
are  quite  firmly  entrenched. 

The  extreme  activeness  of  local  voter  groups  is  apparent  when 
we  compare  the  number  of  nomination  lists  submdtted  by  local  voter 
groups  and- by  political  parties  (Table  lO) .     Local  voter  groups 
submit  approximately  three  tim^es  the  number  of  lists  as  all 
political  parties  combined. 
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TABLE  10 

CHAEACTEIR  OF  LOaAL  ELSCTTOIf  tISTS 


194-0 

1952 

i960 

i960 

# 

# 

# 

1 

# 

Local  voter 

group  lists 

1295 

3983 

1+078 

3302 

3564 

3092 

Political  party- 

lists 

1738 

1520 

1232 

1361 

1I13Q 

1287 

Total  lists 

3033 

5503 

5310 

i+663 

5003 

4379 

^Number  of 

total  lists 

was  not 

available ; 

statistics  are 

for 

lists  in  FR  elections  only. 

Since  around  one-half  of  the  elections  in  any  one  year  are 
plurality  contests,  a  high  degree  of  conrpetition  is  indicated  in 
the  PR  elections.     The  distribution  of  lists  in  the  1952  elections, 
in  which  local  voter  group  lists  formed  72  percent  of  the  total 
lists  submitted,  is  indicative  of  th6  nuifi'ber  of  local  groups 
entering  the  elections  (Table  ll). 

TABLE  11 

BISTRIBIITIOII  OF  LOCAL  ELECTION  LISTS 
IN  m  ELECTIONS  BY  GEI4EINDE 


Number  of         with  with  with  with  with 

Qemeinden  2  lists  3  lists  h  lists  5  lists  6  +  lists 

16I+2  700  i+77  276  123  66 

100. afo  42.6  29.0  16.8  7.5  4.1 


Electoral  competition  is  not  confined  to  partisan  politics.  The 
increase  in  local  voter  group  lists  and  the  decrease  in  political 
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party  lists  as  shovm  in  Ta,ble  10  is  syiiiptoinatic  of  continuing  local 
resistance  to  partisan  conflict. 

The.  Electotral  Position  of  Political  Parties 
Political  parties  have  been  unable  to  make  any  significant 
inroads  into  local  elections  over  a  twenty- one- year  period.  As 
Table  12  shows,  political  parties  actually  contested  more  elections 
in  19^8  than  in  I969.    The  local  activeness  of  political  parties  in 
the  first  election  conforms  to  general  tendencies.    The  role  of 
political  parties  in  satisfying  material  needs  and  self-interest 
was  highest  in  the  immediate  postwar  years.    In  the  1950's  as 
normalization  of  personal  lives  occurred,  a  trend  away  from  political 
involvement  toward  privacy  arose. 

TABLE  12 

PERCEJITA.GE  OF  LOCAL  ELECTIONS  III 
V/KICH  POLITICAL  PARTIES  PAETICIPATED 


Party 

1952 

1956 

i960 

106k 

1969 

CDU 

2k. 1 

20.9 

22.2 

22,7 

20.8 

SPD 

18.9 

17.6 

19.8 

21.6 

23.4 

FDP 

3.0 

3.1 

4.3 

4.8 

5.1 

KPD 

5.2 

Political  parties 

compete  in  less 

than 

one -fourth  of  the 

local 

2k 

contests.    •     List  of  minor  parties  are  negligible  in    local  elections, 
The  FDP  is  the  only  party  to  consistently  contest  more  elections  in 
successive  years,  but  it  still  plays  a  very  minor  role  in  local 
politics.    The  number  of  electoral  lists  cf  the  CDtJ  has  declined 
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while  the  n'air.ber  of  SPD  lists  has  Increased.    These  trends  my  "be 
related  to  the  local  organizational  strategies  of  the  parties. 

The  founding  initiative  for  local  CDU  organizations  was  from 
religious  persons  whose  rrain  interest  was  "Rettung  der  Gemeinde. "^5 
Their  efforts,  in  other  words,  derived  from  Gemeinde  interests  and 
not  from  a  preconceived  party  position.    Officials  from  upper  level 
CDU  party  organizations  did  not  come  into  the  communes  until  later. 
In  fact,  as  the  CDU  developed  into  a  m.ore  defined  party  politically, 
local  difficulties  arose.    Many  communal  leaders  who  were  interested 
in  Gem.einde  concerns  but  wished  to  remain  politically  neutral 
withdrew. 

In  contrast,  from  the  beginning  local  SPD  organizations  were 
in  close  contact  with  higher  level  officials.    There  were  reciprocal 
meetings  between  comm-unal,  county,  and  higher  level  party  officials. 
A  relatively  tight  organization  was  characteristic  of  the  SPD  doi-m 
to  the  local  level. 

The  distribution  of  political  party  lists  is  closely  related  to 
the  distribution  of  the  electoral  strength  of  the  political  parties 
(Table  I3).    Political  parties  were  strongest  in  the  I9U8  election. 
After  a  loss  of  11  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  1952,  parties  have 
steadily  made  a  very  slow    rise  which,  nonetheless,  has  yet  to 
equal  their  first  electoral  showing.     The  partisan  gains  derive 
mainly  from  the  increase  in  the  SPD  vote  since  the  CDU  and  FDP  have 
not  regained  their  19^3  levels .         The  local  positions  of  the  CDU 
and  SPD  are  thus  reversed  from  their  state  and  national  electoral 
positions  in  Rhineland-Palatinate. 
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TABLE  13 

PEECEl^rmGE  OF  TOTAL  VOTE  OBTAIlffD  BY 
POLITICAL  PAJRTIES  III  LOCAL  ELECTIOHS 


Year 

CDU 

SPD 

FDP 

Other 

19^8 

26.2 

25.2 

5.3 

5.6 

1952 

20.7 

22.6 

5.1 

2.9 

1956 

22.1 

26. i+ 

h.i 

.5 

i960 

25.5 

26.1 

5.1 

.k 

1964 

25.6 

29.5 

h.i 

.1 

1969 

26.0 

29.1+ 

h.o 

1.1 

Total  Party  Vote 


62.3 
51.9 
53.1 
57.1 
59.3 
60.5 


Within  the  boundaries  of  partisan  politics  is  a  dominant  two 
party  system.     The  CDU  and  SPD  contest  the  most  elections  and  obtain 
the  great  ira,:orlty  of  partisan  votes.    This  developm.ent  is  far  less 
dramatic  in  local  than  in  national  and  state  elections.    The  combined 
strength  of  the  CDU  and  SPD  increased  by  only  four  percentage  points 
from  19i|8  to  1969,  51. 1+  percent  to  33. h  percent,  respectively. 
Unlike  their  national  and  state  tendencies  the  CDU  and  SPD,  have  not 
benefited  from  the  decline  of  minority  parties.    Such  parties  have 
never  been  a  factor  in  local  elections.    Figure  1  shows  the 
comparative  combined  strength  of  the  CDU  and  SPD  at  the  various 
levels  of  electoral  politics.    The  gap  between  local  and  national 
or  state  strength  has  increased  over  the  years  so  that  in  I969  the 
CDU  and  SPD  obtained  one-third  more  of  the  vote  in  that  national 
election  than  in  the  local  election.    Local  electorates  do  not  divide 
in  the  same  way  as  do  national  and  state  electorates.  Competition 
for  voters  occurs  not  so  m.uch  between  the  parties  as  between  political 
parties  and  local  voter  groups. 
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The  weakness  of  national  political  parties  in  local  elections 

is  a  notevrorthy  attribute  of  local  politics  in  several  other  European 

countries  as  well.    Srrall  town  French  local  elections  are  distinguished 

by  their  lack  of  competitive  party  lists.    Of  particular  interest 

is  the  extremely  v/eak  local  position  of  the  Gaullist  party.  It 

obtained  ^1  percent  of  the  deputy  seats  in  the  I967  national  elections 

as  co.mpared  to  a  mere  9  percent  of  the  municipal  council  seats  in 
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the  1965  local  elections. 

Although  Norwegian  local  elections  are  highly  politicized  in 

comparison  with  German  or  Erench  local  elections,  no  national  party 

competes  in  all  comjnunes.    Nonpartisan  lists  appeared  on  approximately 
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two-fifths  of  local  electoral  ballots  in  I963.         The  Labor  party 

ran  in  a  high  90  percent  of  the  I967  local  elections,  but  the  figures 

were  much  lov/er  for  the  non-Socialist  parties. 3*-* 

In  Switzerland  one-half  of  the  twenty-four  communes  under  a 

PR  electoral  system  have  at  least  one  purely  communal  party  in  local 
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elections  in  addition  to  national  parties.  The  most  striking 

contrast  between  electoral  levels  is  the  lesser  number  of  active 
parties  at  the  communal  level. Other  differences  between  Swiss 
national  and  local  elections  are  manifested  in  the  weakness  of 
important  national  parties  locally,  and  likewise,  the  local  strength 
of  declining  national  parties. 

In  speaking  of  German  local  elections,  the  important  question 
concerns  not  the  development  of  a  two  party  system  but  the  miore 
general  question  of  the  developmient  of  a  party  system.  Since 
political  parties  obtain  only  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  local 
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vote,  a  huge  reservoir  of  ijiunobilized  partisan  voters  remains. 

Local  electorates  demonstrate  amazing  continuity  in  keeping  political 

parties  out  of  local  politics. 

During  a  twenty-one-year  period,  these  electorates  consistently 
maintained  their  nonpartisanship  through  plurality  elections  and 
thro'Jgh  local  voter  group  lists  in  FR  elections.     The  dramatic 
fluctuations  in  terms  of  party  strength  among  levels  of  government 
is  demonstrated  in  Figure  2. 

The  Governm.ental  Position  of  Political  Parties 
The  circumscription  in  the  role  of  political  parties  at  the 
grass-roots  level  of  the  German  political  system:  is  even  greater  in 
terms  of  local  holders  of  power  than  in  terms  of  competitors  for 
power.     Structurally,  the  Gem.einde  has  a  high  proportion  of  formal 
political  roles.    In  196k,  the  ratio  of  local  council  members  to  the 
total  electorate  was  1:32.    In  contrast,  the  ratios  for  Landtag  and 
Bundestag  deputies  were  1:2,363  and  1:76,226,  respectively.  The 
num.erous  local  openings  for  direct  political  participation  have  the 
potential  of  dem.onstrating  more  clearly  the  desires  of  the  populace 
and  the  trends  those  desires  may  exhibit.    Most  im.portantly,  perhaps, 
they  enhance  the  possibility  for  direct  contact  betweefl  leaders  and 
followers . 

Personal  relationships  assum.e  a  vital  role  in  the  operations  of 
local  governm.ental  institutions.    These  features  are  magnified  in 
small  Gemeinde  through  the  allocation  of  council  seats.    The  proportion 
of  seats  allocated  to  Gem.einde  of  increasing  size  is  smaller  than  the 
proportional  increase  in  the  n-amher  of  inhabitants.    At  one  end  of 
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the  continua-n,  a  tiny  village  my  elect  one  council  member  for  every 

twenty  voters.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the  continuum,  a  large  city 
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may  elect  one  council  member  for  every  350  voters. 

This  scheme  of  allocation  results  in  vote-seat  discrepancies  to 
the  detriment  of  political  parties.    Consequences  of  electoral  systems 
are  reversed  at  the  national  and  local  levels.     In  national  elections, 
the  major  parties  usually  reap  a  larger  proportion  of  Bundestag  seats 
than  their  votes  because  of  the  5  percent  clause.    Parties  obtaining 
less  than  this  percent  of  the  vote  do  not  share  in  the  allocation 
of  seats.    These  surplus  seats  fall  mainly  to  the  CDU/CSU  and  SPD. 
The  CDU/CSU's  and  SPD's  percentages  of  seats  over  their  percentages 
of  votes  averaged  3-^  percent  and  2.3  percent,  respectively  in  the 
I9U9-I969  elections. 

In  local  elections  the  iriajor  parties  do  not  achieve  the  number 
of  council  seats  that  their  share  of  total  votes  would  indicate 
because  of  the  nmr.erous  small  towns  with  no  partisan  candidates.  For 
instance  in  196^,  partisans  occupied  barely  one-fourth  of  the  total 
num^ber  of  local  council  seats.     Independent  candidates  held  two-fifths 
of  the  seats,  and  local  voter  groups  representatives  held  another  one- 
third.    Table  ik  presents  the  distribution  of  loeal  council  seats  by 
affiliation  of  councilors. 

The  number  of  seats  occupied  is  a  relevant  factor  in  the  discussion 
of  party  strength  in  that  the  aim  of  political  parties  in  electoral 
contests  is  to  win  power.    As  illustrated  in  Table  ih ,  the  nonpartisan 
character  of  local  politics  is  m.ore  noticeable  in  the  structure  of 
government,  i.e.,  percent  of  local  councilors,  than  in  the  struct^jre 
of  electoral  com.petition,  i.e.,  percent  of  total  vote. 
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TABLE  Ik 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOCAL  COUirciL  SEATS  AS 
CONTRASTED  T©  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  VOTE,  196*1 


CDU 

SPD 

FDP 

other 
parties 

Voter 
groups 

Inde- 
pendents 

Total^ 

12.8 

12.1 

1.0 

0.0 

35.3 

38.8 

100.0 

Votes,  io 

25.6 

29.5 

h.i 

,1 

25.8 

li+.8 

100.0 

^Total  number  of  seats--=28,85^;  total  nimber  of  voters-2, 363,000. 


Local  Electorates  in  Perspective 

In  our  discussion  of  local  elections,  we  have  thus  far  omitted 
any  mention  of  voter  participation.    An  avoidance  of  politics  in  the 
sense  of  partisan  involvement  could  possibly  be  one  dimension  of 
withdrawal  from  political  activity  in  a  more  general  sense.  Yet 
citizen  involvement  in  politics  as  measured  by  the  act  of  voting  is 
rather  high.    Although  somewhat  lower  than  in  national  elections, 
voter  participation  in  local  elections  is,  in  fact,  generally  higher 
than  in  state  elections  as  Figure  3  demonstrates.    Interest  in  local 
concerns  is  sufficient  to  mobilize  voters  in  the  absence  of  either 
partisan  conflict  or  of  anticipated  closeness  of  an  election. 

Our  examination  of  local  electoral  behavior  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  the  responses  to  the  s-orvey  analysis  discussed  in  the  previous  chapt 
People  believe  that  communal  tasks  may  be  performed  without  the  inter- 
vention of  political  parties.    High  interest  in  local  government  is 
reflected  in  voter  participation  and  in  the  numerous  local  voter 
group  lists. 
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The  specific  style  of  electoral  politics  is  related  to  the  size 
of  the  commune.    The  smallest  villages  maintain  commianal  autonomy  and 
consensus  by  rejecting  any  form  of  electoral  conflict.  Elections 
affirm  the  inform.al  selection  of  commmal  leaders.    The  larger  toras, 
in  contrast,  h^ve  quite  competitive  electoral  contests  to  choose  their 
governmiental  officials.    This  competition  is  conducted  largely  through 
local  voter  groups.    In  short,  the  interest  in  and  the  com.petiveness 
of  local  electoral  politics  occur  to  a  great  extent  wihout  partisan 
politics . 

The  nonpartisanship  of  German  local  elections  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  American  phenom.enon  of  nonpartisan  miiinicipal  elections. 
The  contexts  set  by  the  electoral  systems  are  quite  different.  The 
role  of  political  parties  is  legally  recognized  and  encouraged  through 
the  local  electoral  laws  in  Germany.    The  presence  of  political  parties, 
in  other  words,  is  expected  in  German  municipal  elections  rather  than 
discouraged. 

Yet  the  long  histories  and  traditions  of  self-go vernm.ent,  the 
prominence  of  personal  relationships,  the  discrediting  of  political 
parties  as  troublemakers  to  local  harmony  and  as  intruders  upon  local 
autonomy  combine  to  produce  the  distinct  impact  of  local  political 
habits  upon  the  electoral  process.    The  Gem.einde  possesses  many 
characteristics  to  set  it  apart  as  an  independent  constituency.  In 
such  a  context  there  is  no  easy  projection  of  national  political  party 
organizations  into  local  politics  nor  any  automatic  transfer  of 
national  and  state  electoral  loyalties. 

The  preceding    analysis  constitutes  the  preliminary  step  in  o'ur 
study  of  local  electoral  politics.     Since  we  are  especially  interested 
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in  determining  the  sources  of  change  in  party  systems,  we  must  proceed 
further  to  determine  local  conditions  that  are  most  conducive  to 
partisan  conflict.    Through  an  examination  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  differences  in  Gemeinden,  we  may  determine  the 
relationship  of  varying  structured  contexts  of  electoral  behavior  to 
the  party  system.    Our  perspective  changes  from  analyzing  the  Gemeinden 
as  an  entity  distinct  from  national  system  characteristics  to  a 
perspective  of  analyzing  the  variation  among  Gem.einden  in  rates  and 
directions  of  electoral  change. 
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THE  POLITICIZA.TIOrT  OF  LOCAL  ELECTIONS 

The  varying  forms  of  electoral  politics  in  the  national  and 
local  arenas  suggest  different  research  strategies.     Since  the  party- 
system  constitutes  a  "given"  in  national  voting  behavior,  research 
concentrates  primarily  on  analyzing  changes  in  voter  support  among 
the  established  parties.    At  the  local  level  of  electoral  politics, 
a  developed  party  system  has  yet  to  emerge.    Accordingly,  our  research 
focuses  first  on  the  contexts  in  which  electoral  cleavages  develop 
and  are  naintained;  e.g.,  what  Gemeinde  characteristics  are  associated 
with  plurality  and  PR  elections,  local  voter  group  entrenchment,  and 
the  entry  of  political  parties?    Once  political  parties  have  entered 
local  elections,  do  they  become  entrenched  or  do  they  disappear?  What 
is  the  sequence  of  timing? 

A  large  body  of  comparative  research  suggests  that  partisan 
politics  is  the  dependent  variable.    Parties  may  be  viewed  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  processes  of  social  and  economic  change.    For  the 
establishment  of  parties,  fundamental  conditions  must  first  be  met."'' 
Our  concern  thus  centers  on  what  type  of  changes  are  most  relevant 
to  the  local  formation  of  political  parties.    An  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  ranges  of  conditions  supportive  of  a  local  party  system,  in 
Germany  will,  therefore,  consider  the  political,  socio-economic, 
and  cultural  structures  of  Gem.einden  as  possible  independent 
variables . 
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The  official  election  statistics  discussed  previously  are  based 
upon  published  totals  of  elections  in  all  Gerieinden.    Reliance  on 
these  totals  for  local  electorates  ray  produce  the  same  fallacy  of 
aggregation  that  prompted  this  research.    Differences  among  Gemeinden 
are  masked  since  all  are  included  together.    Furthermore,  much  vital 
information  is  excluded  from  the  official  totals.    A  community  to 
community  analysis  through  time  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  dilemmas 
of  unjustified  generalizations  and  to  answer  many  unresolved  questions 
about  the  nature  of  the  local  electorate. 

A  20  percent  systematic  sample  is  the  basis  for  the  following 

examination  of  local  electorates  in  varying  socio-economic  and  political 

2 

settings  in  Rhineland-Palatinate.         Information  for  each  Gemeinde 
was  gathered  on  the  total  electorate,  voter  turnout,  individual  party 
votes,  and  for  local  elections  the  number  of  council  seats  being 
contested,  as  well  as  num.erous  socio-economic  indicators. 

The  collector  of  local  electoral  statistics  encounters  a  number 
of  difficulties  in  preparing  the  raw  data  for  processing  and  analysis. 
Local  statistics  are  not  nationally  centralized  but  published  by  the 
individual  states.    Comparison  is  hindered  by  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  reporting  of  these  statistics.    More  important  to  the  present 
study  is  that  a  single  state  ma,y  not  report  similar  statistics  through 
successive  elections.    In  car  data  analysis,  the  first  local  elections 
of  19^8  are'  excluded  because  ccrjnunal  electoral  returns  were  officially 
published  only  for  Gemeinden  over  2,000  inhabitants--less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  communes. 
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Boiandary  changes  resulting  from  mergers  or  dissolution  of 
Gemeinden  further  complicate  time-series  analysis.    Through  the  local 
government  reorganizaticnal  act  of  I968,  more  than  300  communes  V7ere 
dissolved  and  merged  into  other.s.     The  magnitude  of  these  boundary 
changes  necessitated  the  exclusion  of  the  I969  elections.  Our 
comparative  community  study  of  local  electorates  is  possible  then 
for  four  local  elections  and  all  state  and  national  elections 
throiagh  1967- 

Levels  of  Foliticization 

To  understand  the  d^^Tiamacs  of  party  development,  information 
about  comm.unes  at  varying  levels  of  electoral  con-$)etition  v/as  gathered. 
One  means  of  evaluating  the  spread  of  partisan  politics  in  local 
communities  is  through  examination  of  the  number  and  character  of 
electoral  lists  by  Gemeinde.    This  reaching  out  of  the  party  system, 
into  new  territory  characterizes  the  process  of  politicization:  "the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  system  of  local  rule  through  the  entry 
of  nationally  organized  parties  into  municipal  elections. 

The  crucial  first  step  is  the  transition  from  plurality  to  PR 
elections.     Instead  of  unaffiliated  candidates,  competitive  lists 
of  groups  organized  for  electoral  struggle  cMraCterize  the  ballot. 
A  PR  electoral  system  with  lists  provides  an  entry  for  partisan 
politics  into  local  governm^ent  because  local  notables  must  now  organize 
into  groups  in  order  to  obtain  political  office.    This  first  change 
by  no  m.eans  assures  that  electoral  competitors  are  political  parties: 
many  contests  remain  exclusively  in  the  domain  of  local  voter  groups. 
The  initial  thrust  toward  partisan  politics  occurs  then  v;hen  one 
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nationally  organized  political  party  enters  local  elections.  The 
next  step  would  be  the  introduction  of  additional  party  lists — 
although  local  voter  group  lists  still  remain.    Full  politicization 
occurs  only  when  all  lists  are  of  national  political  parties. 

To  distinguish  among  comimunes  with  different  forms  of  electoral 
lists  and  competition^  we  categorized  all  local  elections  into  one 
of  five  levels  of  politicization:     l)  one  or  no  list,  plurality 
election,    2)  two  or  more  local  voter  group  lists,    3)  one  party 
list,  one  or  more  local  voter  group  lists,    k)  two  or  more  party 
lists,  one  or  more  local  voter  group  lists,  and    5)  party  lists 
only. 

The  gradualness  of  this  process  is  already  apparent  from  our 
knowledge  that  a  majority  of  Gemeinden  maintain  plurality  elections 
and  that  local  voter  group  lists  predominate  in  PR  elections. 
Table  15  demonstrates  the  actual  progression  of  politicization  in 
four  local  elections. 

TABLE  15 

THE  PROCESS  OF  POLITICIZATION 
m  LOCAL  ELECTIONS,  I952-I96I1 


Electoral  list  alternatives 


1952 


1956 


i960 


196^ 


Total  #  of  Gemeinden=576 


% 


10 


1  or  no  list,  plurality 
election 

2  or  more  local  voter  group 
lists 

1  party  list,  1  or  more  local 
voter  group  lists 

2  or  more  party  lists,  1  or 
miore  local  voter  group  lists 

party  lists  only 


U9.O 

55.0 

52.4 

28.6 

26.7 

20.3 

20.8 

li+.l 

12.0 

10.6 

•  12.0 

10.8 

10.4 

10.8 

11.5 

2.4 

1.9 

3.3 

3.3 
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The  process  of  politicization  is  neither  a    unilateral  process 
nor  a  process  which  contains  a  inoirientuin  of  its  own.    Although  the 
number  of  Genie inden  reaching  full  politicization  increased  minutely, 
the  number  of  Gerr-einden  reverting  back  to  the  prepoliticized  stage 
increased  the  most  dramatically.    Local  voter  groups  monopolize  one- 
fifth  of  the  elections.     Communes  at  either  a  very  low  level  or  at 
an  intermediate  stage  of  politicized  contests  comprise  another  one- 
fourth.    A  mere  3  percent  of  the  comm'ones  engage  in  purely  partisan 
electoral  politics.^ 

The  slowness  with  which  local  political  habits  change  and  the 
ability  of  local  voters  to  synthesize  communal  norms  with  modern 
structures  delay  the  process  of  politicization.    Exclusion  of 
political  parties  from,  determining  the  composition  of  local  government 
is  the  norm.    Even  after  the  entry  of  national  party  organizations  into 
local  settings,  resistance  to  partisan  politics  continues  unabatedly. 
Voter  groups  remain  quite  viable  electoral  competitors  as  indicated  by 
the  stability  of  the  num.ber  of  Gemelnden  maintaining  local  voter  groups 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  political  parties. 

Fluctuations  in  Levels  of  Politicization 
Movement  toward  partisan  politics  is  not  an  automatic  process: 
at  the  sam.e  tim.e,  changes  in  politicization  do  occur.    By  comparing 
electoral  list  alternatives  in  one  election  with  the  following 
election  by  Gemeinde,  we  ma.y  measure  the  nature  of  change.  Of 
particular  interest  are  questions  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  change.    What  proportion  of  Gemeinden  maintain  their 
same  level  of  politicization  over  time?    v^hat  proportion  manifest 
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changes?    VJliat  levels  of  politicization  are  most  susceptible  to 
change? 

In  the  1956  election,  I76  of  the  total  576  communes  were  at 
another  level  of  politicization  than  in  the  I952  election.  Communes 
experiencing  electoral  list  changes  between  the  I956  and  i960  election 
and  the  i960  and  lo64  elections  were  158  and  I33,  respectively. 
Although  fewer  communes  deviated  from  their  past  pattern  in  each 
successive  election,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  communes  fluctuated  in 
their  type  of  electoral  competition.    The  nature  of  the  changes  in 
levels  of  politicization  is  portrayed  in  Table  I6. 

TABLE  16 

CHANGES  IN  LF/EL  OF  POLITICIZATION 
IN  LOCAL  ELECTIONS  BY  GEJ-EI^mEN 


1952-         ^       195^:  ig^. 

Gememden  changing  from:  1956  i960  •  196I1 

1  or  no  list,  plurality  election  16.5  13. 8  I7  0 

2  or  more  local  voter  group  lists  3k.  ^,  kk'.Q  31*6 

1  party  list,  1  or  more  local 

voter  group  lists  51.9  i^j^Q  og  ^ 

2  party  lists,  1  or  more  local 

voter  group  lists  33.9  23.3  17  7 

party  lists  only  71.4  27  3  36  8 


Plurality  contests  are  the  least  susceptible  to  change.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  communes  in  the  prepoliticized  stage  advanced 
to  any  form  of  competitive  or  partisan  politics.    Before  the 
possibility  of  change  to  any  degree  is  apparent,  a  Gemeinde  m.ust 
switch  to  a  PR  electoral  system.     In  the  PR  elections,  the  m.ost 
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volatile  stage  of  politicization  occurs  -when  one  party  list  is 
introduced  along  with  local  voter  group  lists.     One-half  to  two- 
fifths  of  ccmin^anes  at  this  level  did  not  remain  there  in  successive 
elections.    The  greatest  fluctuations  in  changes  take  place  in  the 
fully  politicized  contests.    Alinost  three-fourths  of  the  Gemeinden 
holding  purely  partisan  elections  in  1952  did  not  hold  such  elections 
in  1956.    By  I96U,  however,  approximately  three-fifths  of  the 
Gemeinden  at  the  level  of  complete  politicization  maintained  that 
level. 

A  further  examination  of  the  comjnunes  with  PR  elections  which 
changed  in  the  character  of  their  electoral  lists  suggests  many 
hurdles  remain  to  confront  m.ovement  toward  partisan  politics.  Of 
the  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  Gemeinden  in  each  election  that 
altered  their  previous  positions  of  solely  local  voter  group  lists, 
more  than  75  percent  went  back  to  noncompetitive  plurality  elections. 
The  tendency  to  switch  to  a  lower  level  of  politicization  characterizes 
the  changes  in  the  three  categories  of  partisaji  elections  as  well. 
Thus  in  ccmjnunes  with  one  party  list  on  the  ballot  which  was  altered 
in  successive  elections,  the  party  lists  disappeared  in  three-fourths 
of  the  communes.    The  drop-out  rate  of  political  parties  is  quite 
high  at  the  low  level  of  politicization.    In  Gem:einden  experiencing 
change,  the  odds  are  3:1  for  the  disappearance  of  the  one  party 
against  the  introduction  of  additional  parties. 

The  intermediate  level  of  politicization  in  which  two  or  more 
political  parties  are  present  along  with  local  voter  groups  is  the 
most  stable  of  partisan  contests.     Som.ething  of  a  standoff  ccciors 
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between  voter  groups  and  parties.    Local  voter  groups  remain  in 
the  path  of  partisan  politics  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  at 
least  two  political  parties.    Vrnen  change  does  occur,  for  the 
first  time  the  direction  is  almost  as  apt  to  be    toward  partisan 
engagement  as  disengagement.    Forty-six  percent  of  the  group  of 
communes  which  changed  in  196U  entered  into  purely  partisan  elections. 
Yet    if  we  consider  the  number  of  changes  in  G-emieinden  with  only 
party  list  alternatives,  the  resilience  of  local  voter  groups  is 
apparent.     In  196k,  local  voter  groups  entered  lists  in  36.8  percent 
of  the  communes  whose  lists  were  monopolized  by  political  parties  in 
i960.    Exclusion  of  local  groups  from  electoral  competition  does  not 
prevent  their  penetration  in  a  later  election. 

The  fragility  of  partisan  electoral  list  alternatives  over  time 
im.plies  that  certain  structural  conditions  are  a  prequisite  to  sustain 
partisan  di\'isions.    V/e  wish,  therefore,  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  forms  of  electoral  competition  and  other  communal  characteristics 
The  size  of  the  Gemeinde  is  the  first  factor  that  we  will  evaluate. 
All  Gem.einden  were  stratified  into  six  categories  of  population. 
Concurrent  data  were  a^'ailable  for  each  loeal  election. 

The  Kendall  rank-order  correlation  coefficients  of  politicization 
with  Gemeinde  size  are  .^k  in  the  1952,  I956,  and  I960  elections  and 
.57  in  the  I96U  election  (significance  level  .001).    This  strong 
association  between  size  of  community  and  politicization  is  demonstrated 
in  Table  17. 

The  tiny  ham-lets  of  less  than  I50  inhabitants  are  marked  by  the 
alm.ost  pure  elimination  of  competition.    Villages  with  populations 
to  500  overx/nelmingly  maintain  nonpartisan  politics,  but  the  beginning 
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of  fractionalization  into  groups  of  local  citizens  occurs.  Noncompetitive 
elections  fall  under  50  percent  for  the  first  tiise  in  communes  of  500 
to  1,000  inhabitants,  and  one-fo-arth  have  some  form  of  partisan 
elections,  prirarily  of  only  one  party  lists.    The  most  diverse  group 
and  the  one  where  political  parties  make  their  first  breakthrough  is 
the  Gemeinden  of  the  size  1,000  to  3,000.     In  toivns  with  3,000  and 
more  inhabitants,  partisan  politics  are  entrenched,  albeit  in  a 
limited  form  since  local  voter  groups  compete  against  parties  in 
most  of  these  tovms. 

TABLE  17 

LEVEL  OF  POLITICIZATION 
BY  SIZE  OF  GEI-IEII-jT)S 


Electoral  lis1 
alternatives 


Number 
to  150- 

150  500 


of  inhabitants 
500-        1,000-  3,000- 

1,000  3,000 


10,000  10,000+ 


1952  election 

Total  Gemeinden=10q/g 

1  or  no  list 

2  or  more  local  lists 

1  party  +  local  lists 

2  party  +  local  lists 
party  lists  only 


66      260  ihl 


i 


86. U  55.0 
9.1  37.3 


33.3 
3I1.8 
6,5  27.0 
.k  3.5 

100.0  100,0  100,0 


h.5 


78  27 

7.7  3.7 

16.7 
29.5 

39.7  81.5 

100,0  100.0  100.0 


10 


75.0 
25.0 


I96I+  election 


Total  Gemeinden^lOC^o 

67 

21+6 

80 

30 

7 

I0 

10 

1c 

% 

I0 

1  or  no  list 

91.0 

68.3 

U3.8 

10.0 

3.3 

•  • 

2  or  m.ore  local  lists 

9.0 

26. u 

26,7 

12.5 

■  • 

1  party  +  local  lists 

21.9 

30.0 

3.3 

2  party  +  local  lists 

5.5 

56.7 

ll.h 

party  lists  only 

2.1 

3.3 

36.7 

28.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Struct'jral  Conditions  for  Politicization:  Cultural 
The  size  of  a  Gemeinde  reflects  a  cultural  dimension  whicli  is 
quite  important  to  understanding  the  slo>.Tiess  of  the  politicization 
process.    The  smaller  the  commune,  the  m.ore  important  becomxe  face-to- 
face  contacts  and  informal  roles.     Small  com^munes  may  act  as  a  "quasi- 
group"  reference  structtire  for  the  rural  dweller  much  like  his  urban 
counterpart's  occupational  role.^     When  personal  relationships  are 
the  basis  of  communal  life,  political  conflict  is  easily  translated 
into  personal  strife.     Ccmimunal  harmony  becomes  a  goal  to  be  protected 
against  outside  divisive  forces  such  as  political  parties,'''    The  act 
of  voting  formally  sanctions  the  role  of  local  notables--persGns  who 
have  sho'wTi  their  leadership  qualities  through  other  areas  of  communal 
life.    Political  relations  are  one  aspect  of  the  more  encompassing 
social  relations  of  the  village.    Divisions  that  do  occur  are  kept 
primarily  local.    Notables  organize  their  own  local  groups  to  submit 
election  lists,  and  the  cleavages  introduced  by  partisan  politics 
are  avoided. 

Our  inference  that  small  Gemeinden  function  as  a  quasi-group 

in  TOting  behavior  cannot  be  directly  validated  by  ecological  data; 

however,  survey  data  from  other  sources  lend  support  to  this  belief. 

One  German  study  concluded  "in  small  communities  (less  than  1,000 

inhabitants)  participation  in  politics  is  not  behavior  functionally 

8 

differentiated  from  other  beha-/ior."       Switches  in  voting  behavior 
occurred,  regardless  of  change  in  demographic  characteristics  of 
these  Gemeinden,  only  when  local  notables  changed  their  comjnitm.ent. 
In  other  words,  political  consensus  remiains  in  the  midst  of  social 
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or  class  division  in  small  communes  as  long  as  the  traditional 

9 

leaders  incur  the  loyalty  of  local  followers. 

Structural  Conditions  for  Politicization:  Socio-economic 

As  a  Gemeinde  becomes  larger,  the  possibility  of  cleavages 

and  issues  for  partisan  diij-ision  is  enhanced.    Its  economy  is  more 

differentiated  and  its  social  groups  less  homogeneous.    New  functionally 

specific  leadership  groups  compete  with  traditional  ones  occasioning 

a  split  in  previously  monolithic  leadership  groups  or  the  alliance 

of  local  notables  with  outside  groups.    The  effects  of  economic 

development  upon  partisan  development  are  suggested  in  Table  l8. 

The  Gemeinden  with  partisan  elections  possess  more  of  the 

indicators  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  than  do  the  Gemeinden 

with  nonpartisan  elections.    This  evidence  is  in  the  mainstream  of 

the  information  gathered  on  the  effects  of  industrialization  and 

urbanization  on  partisan  politics  in  Norway  and  other  countries. 

In  Rokkan ' s  vrords : 

The  lover  the  density,  the  smaller  the  communities, 
the  less  developed  and  differentiated  the  economy, 
the  more  personal  and  territorial  the  style  of 
representation  and  the  less  developed  the  organi- 
zations for  local  electoral  competition. 

Since  local  voter  groups  are  present  in  the  overwhelmiing  majority 
of  partisan  elections,  the  data  in  Table  l8  possibly  indicate  mere 
fractionalization  of  electorates.     Political  parties  r.iay  not  be  the 
primary  electoral  organizations.    An  increase  in  the  diversity  and 
complexity  of  com-munal  life  may  not  necessarily  ensure  th^t  socio- 
economic divisions  are  channeled  thro'ugh  political  parties."''"'"  To 
investigate  the  sociological  bases  that  sustain  party  conflict,  a 
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TABLE  18 

ECONOMIC  CK/VEACTmiSTICS  OF  GEI-SIIffiEN  WITH 
NO^JPAfiTISAII  Alio  RARTISAI1  ELECTIONS  IN  1964^ 


nonpartisan  partisan 
Characteristic  elections^  elections^ 


Population  density 

(per  square  kilometer)  86  2kl 

Employment  structure 

%  white  collar  &  civil  servants  7.9  I6.7 

io  manual  workers  32.9  k2.2 

io  self-employed  22.0  17.1+ 

i  female  ^  ii2.5.  38. 1 

%  comm.uters  (Auspendler)  3^4-. 8'     '  k2.k 

(Einpendlerr  8.1+  17.7 

Primary  income  sources 
of  the  population 

io  in  agriculture-^  51.1+  27.7 

io  in  production  3O.8  1+1,8 

io  in  trade  8.2  1I+.3 

io  in  services  9.6  16.I 

Local  governmient  viability 
Community  tax  strength 

(dm  per  inhabitant)  1+0.8  79.6 

Kilometers  of  municipal  streets  3.3  9.I 

N=322  N=15l+ 

^Calculations  of  economic  variables  are  based  on  I961  census 
data . ^ 

Includes  pl^orality  elections  and  PR  elections  with  only  local 
voter  groups. 

'^Includes  all  PR  elections  with  one  party  or  more. 
'Auspendler:     percent  of  community  work  force  that  commutes  out 
of  the  community  for  work  each  day. 

Einpendler;     percent  of  community  work  force  that  comjnutes  into 
the  locality  each  day. 

Includes  forestry  and  fishing. 
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more  refined  concept  of  partisan  politics  is  needed  than  is  knowledge 

of  the  incidence  of  party  lists  in  local  elections. 

An  index  of  partisan  mobilization  was  created  to  measui'e  the 

12 

strength  of  political  parties  in  local  elections.         Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  for  partisan  mobilization 
with  various  socio-economic  growth  characteristics  of  the  C-emeinden. 
The  correlations  are  given  in  Table  19. 


TABLE  19 

COKEIEIATES  OF  PAETISAI^I  MOBILIZATION 
IN  LOCAL  ELECTIONS,  1956-196^^ 


Economic  ■"/ariable 


196^^ 

1960 

1956 

.58 

.57 

.56 

.57 

.58 

.56 

.52 

-.53 

-.50 

M 

M 

M 

M 

.kk 

M 

.1|2 

.39 

.39 

.38 

.36 

.30 

.36 

.33 

.36 

.36 

.33 

.36 

-.37 

.35 

.36 

.32 

.33 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.32 

.31 

.31 

-.31 

.18 

.21 

.19 

White  collar  &  civil  servants 
Population  density 
Agriculture 
Trade 

Population  size 
Municipal  streets 
Services 

Community  tax  strength 
Goiffinuters  (Sinpendler) 
Self-employed 
Population  change*^ 
Production 
Manual  workers 
Female  employees 
Commuters  (Auspendler) 


'  '    '  ■  '  '  '  I  II       I  nil  III.— 

Demographic  variables  are  calculated  from  I961  census  data. 
The  Pearson  product -moment  correlation  coefficients  are  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 

"Change  in  size  of  population  of  Gemeinde  between  I950  and  I961, 

The  main  demographic  correlates  of  partisan  mobilization  in  local 
elections  are  white  collar  and  civil  servants,  populatic^n  density, 
and  work  force  in  agricult'ore .    Gemeinden    combine  r^oral  and  urbdn 
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conrponents  in  varying  proportions,  tut  the  vast  majority  of  Gemeinden 
are  located  at  the  r-oral  end  of  the  spectrum.    The  inhabiting  influence 
of  the  Gemeinde  on  partisan  mobilization  stems  from  structural  features 
which  complement  the  cultural  dimension  discussed  above.     Change  is 
occurring  in  the  socio-economic  sphere,  but  the  nature  of  this  change 
is  what  is  crucial  for  partisan  mobilization.    Economic  growth 
common  in  communes  is  the  abandoning  of  agriculture  for  more  profitable 
occupations.    Increasingly  the  small  town  dwellers  are  becoming 
commuters  (Auspendler)  working  in  industrial  enterprises.    The  communes 
then  are  becoming  less  isolated  culturally  and  more  differentiated 
economically  and  socially. 

Yet  demographic  indicators  of  the  tyj)e  change  actually  occurring 
are  more  weakly  associated  with  partisan  mobilization  (inanual  workers  .3I, 
Auspendler  .18)  than  are  the  indicators  of  urbanization  (white  collar 
and  civil  servants  .58,  population  density  ,57).    The  urban  struct'ural 
conditions  most  conducive  to  partisan  mobilization  are  missing  from 
most  Gemeinden  by  the  de  facto  nature  of  local  governmental  units. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  relationship  of  Gemeinde 
socio-economic  characteristics  to  partisan  mobilization,  multiple 
stepwise  regression  analysis  was  utilized.    The  cumulative  impact 
of  the  demographic  variables  is  seen  in  Table  20."''"^ 

Com.bining  the  txTO  indicators  of  urbanization,  white  collar  and 
civil  servants  and  population  density  acco'jnt  for  approximately  ko 
percent  of  the  variance.  The  proportion  of  the  work  force  in  white 
collar  occupations  remains  the  most  important  predict:or  of  partisan 
mobilization. 
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T/1.BLE  20 


MULTIPLE  STEF.vISE  REC-RESSIOIf  OF  PAETISAIT 
MOBILIZATION  IK  LOCAL  ELECTIONS,  1964^ 


Independent  variable 


Multiple  R 


Variance 
accounted  for 


White  collar  &  civil  ser^/^nts 
Population  density 
Catholics 
Agricult'ore 


.579 
.630 

.637 
.61+2 


.336 
.396 
.1+05 
A13 


^Demographic  variables  are  calculated  from  I961  census  data. 
All  correlations  are  significant  beyond  the  .001  level. 

Our  investigation  of  the  structural  conditions  for  partisan 
mobilization  suggests  that  the  relationship  of  socio-economic  develop- 
ment to  party  development  is  more  coirplex  than  commonly  thought. 
Although  economic  growth  may  encourage  social  and  Dolitical  fractiona- 
ligation,  a  specific  constellation  of  socio-economic  components 
sustains  partisan  competition.    To  evaluate  this  hypothesis,  factor 
analysis  was  employed  to  obtain  summary  measures  of  socio-economic 
developm.ent  so  that  we  could  separate  the  key  factors  from  one 
another.    The  rotated  factors  of  the  socio-economic  variables  reveal 
three  distinct  dimensions  (Table  21j. 

We  identify  the  first  factor  as  the  industrial  dimension  of 
socio-econcm.ic  developm.ent .     It  shows  high  loadings  of  indicators 
of  industrial  occupations  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  agriculture 
indicators.     The  second  factor  can  be  termed  the  tertiary  dimionsion  of 
socio-econcmJ.c  developm.ent  since  its  high  correlates  reflect  the 
presence  of  services,  public  administration,  and  trade  and  their 
expansion  in  the  eccnomxy.    The  third  factor  is  identified  as  the 
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size  diisensicn.    The  reader  will  note  from  Table  20  that  these  three 
dimensions  are  represented  in  the  first  four  variables  in  the 
multiple  stepwise  regression. 

TABLE  21 

ROTATED  FACTOHS  OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  VARIABLES 


I  II  III 

Manual  workers  1-919  '176  .073 

Production  p893  -1^5  .159 

Commuters  (Auspendler)  l86ll  .106  -.211 

Self-emnlcyed  -L75ll  -.29^  -.129 

Agriculture  -\.7^3\   .'    -   -.63O  -.I82 

Female  employees  -U570J  -•35L  -.O36 

White  collar  &  civil  servants  .298  r859l  -276 

Services  .08O  |.657l  .I63 

Trade  .299  (.65^1  .126 

Commuters  (Einpendler)  .202  |.605|  -230 

Community  tax  strength  .O58  ^520|  .307 

Population  size  .O60  .252  .937 

M-unicipal  streets  .003  -179  -830 

Population  density  .263  .U55  .667 

%  of  explained  variance  66.5  2^.3  9-2 


To  ascertain  the  relationship  of  partisan  mobilization  to  each 
of  the  socio-economic  dimensions,  a  separate  factor  analysis  was 
performxed.    The  loadings  for  partisan  mobilization  are  .197  on  the 

industrial  factor,  .^69  on  the  tertiary  factor,  and  .382  on  the 

15 

size  factor.        The  nature  of  the  loadings  supporlg  the  hypothesis 
derived  from  the  previous  analysis.    Partisan  mobilization  is  linked 
to  a  tertiary  economy  and  to  larger  political  units--characteristics 
of  urban  society  and  a  m.odern  economy.     The  urbanization  process  can, 
therefore,  be  separated  into  a  size  component  and  two  eccnomiic  components. 
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VJhen  we  distinguish  levels  of  socio-economic  growth,  we  may 
better  aoco-ant  for  the  stability  and  endurance  of  local  political 
habits  in  the  midst  of  r.apid  environmiental  change.    The  industrial 
dimension,  miost  typical  of  the  change  in  communal  structural  develop- 
ment, is  the  least  associated  with  partisan  miobilization.    The  key 
to  comjn"unal  partisan  mobilization  resides  miore  in  the  level  of 
socio-economic  development  than  in  the  process  of  general  socio- 
economic development. 

Our  analysis  of  German  local  electorates  suggests  a  corollary 

to  the  general  conclusions  of  comparative  research  on  party  system 

development.     The  importance  of  the  relationship  of  socio-economic 

development  to  partisan  mobilization  has  previously  been  conceived 

mainly  In  term.s  of  the  process  of  socio-economic  development."''^ 

Since  the  crucial  factor  for  partisan  m.obilization  in  other  countries 

was  the  change  from,  a  primary  economy,  further  investigation  among 

levels  of  economdc  growth  was  superfluous.    For  example,  by  19^+7  less 

than  10  percent  of  Norwegian  rural  comjTiunes  held  nonpartisan  local 
17 

elections.         Full  politicization  of  Swedish  rural  communes  occurred 
even  earlier;  8o  percent  had  purely  partisan  elections  in  I938. 
Yet  in  Germany  where  partisan  mobilization  has  made  small  inroads 
into  local  electoral  behavior    the  process  of  economic  change  stands 
in  second  place  to  the  specific  type  of  economic  change. 


Notes 


1 

LaPalombara  and  Weiner,  eds.,  especially  their  introductory 
chapter. 

2 

No  periodic  tendency  was  observed  in  the  list  from  which  the 
sample  was  selected.    To  further  check  for  any  systematic  bias,  sample 
characteristics  were  compared  v/ith  universe  characteristics. 

•^Rokkan,  "Electoral  Mobilization,"  p.  2hh. 
k 

These  five  levels  of  politicization  are  used  by  Rokkan  in  his 
analyses  of  Norwegian  local  electorates.     See  ibid. ,  pp.  250-253? 
and  Rokkan  and  Yalen,  "The  Mobilization  of  the  Periphery,"  pp.  191-199- 

5 

Norwegian  commurial  politics  contrast  sharply  with  the  German  in 
levels  of  politicization.    In  1963?  a  mere  2.1  percent  of  Nor'wegian 
communes  held  plurality  elections  as  compared  to  55-7  percent  with 
party  lists  only.    Rokkan,  "Electoral  Mobilization,"  p.  25I. 

^Erwin  K.  Scheuch,  "Social  Context  and  Individual  Beha^/ior," 
in  Dogan  and  Rokkan,  eds.,  p.  I50. 

7 

For  a  discussion  of  how  communal  harmony  is  achieved  in  France, 
see  Kes^eLman's  study. 

Scheuch,  p.  153-  France,  see  Tarrow,  p.  356. 

9This  phenomenon  of  personalized  relations  has  been  defined  as 
political  clientelism.    A  nuniber  of  country  studies  show  that  such  a 
traditional  system,  of  personal  relationships  persists  behind  the  facade 
of  modern  political  institutions,  e.g.,  voting.    See  Sidney  Tarrow, 
Peasant  Communism  in  Southern  Italy  (New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press, 
1967) ,  and  Rene  Lemarchand  and  Keith  Legg,  "Political  Clientelismi  and 
Developm.ent , "  Comparative  Politics,  IV,  No.  k  (January,  1972),  1^+9-178. 

10 

Rokkan,    Methods  and  Models  in  the  Comparative  Study  of  Nation- 
Building,"  p.  89. 

''"'^Regional  analyses  of  Norwegian  comjnunes  found  that  sharp  difference 
in  levels  of  politicization  existed  among  comjnunes  with  similar  socio- 
economac  characteristics.     See  Rokkan,  "Electoral  Mobilization,"  to. 
252-253.  '  . 

12 

The  index  of  partisan  m.obilization  is  calculated  as: 

Index=    ^  2        .   .   ■  -n  ^ 

total  vote 
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p=-Darty;  the  value  of  the  index  ranges  from  0  to  100.    A  value  of  100 
indicates  full  partisan  mobilization;  thus,  as  the  percentage  of  votes 
cast  for  local  voter  groups  declines,  the  value  of  the  index  increases. 

''"%ore  variables  than  are  given  in  the  table  were  statistically 
significant,  but  they  did  not  contribute  any  theoretical  significance, 
and  thus  were  omitted, 

"^^The  factor  analyses  in  this  research  v.'ere  calculated  using  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  principal  factor 
solution  with  iteration  and  varimax  orthogonal  ratatlGn,    The  inter- 
correlation  matrix  of  the  variables  entered  in  the  factor  analysis  is 
given  in  Appendix  D. 

"'"^The  factor  analysis  was  recomputed  in  order  to  include  political 
variables,  but  there  was  little  change  in  the  factors  them.selves.  The 
same  dimensions  vrere  clearly  identifiable  arid  even  the  loadings  of  the 
socio-econcmdc  variables  showed  almost  undetectible  changes. 

■'-^See  Rokkan,  "Electoral  Mobilization." 

•^'^Ibid.  ,  p.  251. 

■^^Ibid.  ,  p.  261. 


CHAPTER  V 
ELECTORAL  PARTICIPATION 

We  noted  earlier  that  involvement  as  measured  by  the  act  of 
voting  is  rather  high  in  local  elections.    We  now  wish  to  pursue 
the  relationship  of  voter  participation  to  communal  elections  in 
more  depth.    Voting  is  important  because  it  is  the  sole  act  of 
participation  in  politics  for  most  citizens  in  m^cst  countries. 

An  investigation  of  voting  turnout  by  levels  of  elections  and  by 

type  of  electoral  contests  may  be  particularly  valuable  in  sorting 

out  some  of  the  many  theories  about  electoral  participation.  Research 

in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  has  found  that  national 

elections  attract  the  m.ost  attention,  that  partisans  are  more 

likely  to  vote  than  are  nonpartisans,  that  competition  stimiulates 

turnout  on  election  day,  and  that  the  motivation  to  vote  is  dependent 

upon  perceived  closeness  of  the  electoral  contest.'^    Yet,  recent 

communal  research  in  at  least  one  European  country  calls  into  question 

most  of  the  above  inferences.     French  local  electoral  turnout  is  higher 

than  national  electoral  t'urnout.    This  high  interest  in  miunicipal 

elections  is,  at  the  sam.e  time,  coupled  with  low  cou^ietltion  for 

2 

office  and  low  partisan  involvement. 

We  cannot  evaluate  individual  intentions  and  m.otivations  through 
ecological  data,  but  we  can  discuss  electorates  in  term.3  of  recurring 
patterns  in  voter  turnout.    O'xr  sample  data  allow  an  analysis  of 
electoral  participation  within  the  framiework  of  varying  political 
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settings.    Geneinden,  as  cciranunities ,  are  pervasive  mediums  within 
which  individual  behavior  occurs.     By  learning  how  voters  in  each 
comjnunity  vote  as  a  body,  we  may  generalize  about  the  constellation 
of  characteristics  associated  with  certain  types  of  voting. 

The  aggregate  t'^nout  data  discussed  in  Chapter  III  portrayed 
general  tendencies,  but  the  characteristics  of  small  Geneinden, 
the  overwhelming  majority,  were  masked  through  the  presence  of  a 
very  few  large  cities.    The  trends  discussed  below  reflect  primarily 
the  pattens  of  voting  turnout  in  Geneinden  of  10,000  and  less 
inhabitants.    These  snail  units  accounted  for  99  percent  of  the  total 
Gem.einden  and  for  6l  percent  of  the  total  population  in  19d9' 

Using  the  sample  data  based  on  the  Gem.eiftde-  as  the  data  unit, 
we  found  that  national  and  local  turnout  discrepancies  are  minimized. 
The  specific  breakdown  of  local,  national,  and  state  turnout  rates 
is  given  in  Table  22.     In  each  election  during  the  tim.e  period  under 
observation,  electoral  participation  increased  in  local  elections. 
National  turnout,  however,  remained  stable  at  approximately  88  percent 
since  the  1957  election.    A  plateau  of  participation  has  been  reached 

3 

m  national  elections  which  has  not  been  reached  in  the  local  elections. 
Thus,  in  the  most  recent  local  and  national  elections,  the  difference 
in  turnout  was  less  than  2  percent.    Involvement  in  local  elections  is 
not  greatly  distinguished  from  involvement  in  national  elections.  If 
the  trends  'continue,  we  may  expect  local  participation  to  closely 
parallel  national.        State  elections,  by  contrast,  m.obilize  significantly 
fewer  voters  than  either  local  or  national  elections.    Changes  in  state 
election  t'ornout  rates  have  clearly  not  occurred  in  proportion  to  the 
other  changes;  turnout  stabilized  at  approximately  76  percent. 
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These  findings  merit  attention  and  raise  some  troublesome 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  previous  insights  into  German 
electoral  participation.    The  explanation  that  voting  is  m.erely  a 
variety  of  social  conformity  expressing  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
political  system  cannot  sufficiently  account  for  the  discrepancies 
in  turnout  among  local,  state,  and  national  elections.        Why  does 
the  "moral  obligation"  slack  off  so  much  in  state  elections?  Do 
voters  "feel"  less  civic  responsibility  toward  state  governiaent? 
Although  the  act  of  voting  rray  represent  only  minimal  involvement  in 
the  political  process,  this  involvement  clearly  ^-aries  among  levels 
of  the  political  system. 

Another  comm.on  explanation  concedes  that  participation  is  to 

some  degree  a  function  of  interest  aroused  largely  by  political  party 

appeals .    T'urnout  in  national  elections  is  higher  than  in  state 

elections  because  less  committed  partisans  vote  in  national  elections, 

5 

whereas  only  "core"  party  supporters  participate  in  state  elections. 
This  reasoning  is  deficient  also.    If  partisan  m.obilization  is  the 
key  to  electoral  activeness,  local  elections,  which  are  overwhelmingly 
nonpartisan,  should  show  the  lowest  t'urnout  rates  of  all  elections. 
Yet  many  more  citizens  exercise  their  vote  privilege  in  local  than 
in  state  elections .    An  attempt  to  ansxver  the  questions  raised  by  the 
above  findings  is  unf ort'onatsly  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  It 
is  hoped,  though,  that  scholars  in  the  area  of  survey  research  will 
focus  on  some  of  these  issues  in  the  future. 
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The  funetion  of  Size 

Gemeinden  with  10,000  and  less  inhabitants  manifest  diverging 

turnout  tendencies  from  the  Gemeinden  with  10,000  and  more  inhabitants. 

The  relevance  of  size  is  demonstrated  in  Table  23  where  Gem.einden  are 

7 

stratified  into  small  and  large  units.        Size  of  commune  is  inversely 
related  to  turnout  rates  in  local  elections.    A  great  discrepancy  is 
present  in  the  local  contests  occasioned  by  a  sharp  drop  of  8.5  per- 
cent in  the  large  communes.    The  national- local  differences  in  turn- 
out rates  are  more  marked  in  the  large  units  than  in  small  because  of 
the  sniall  turnout  at  the  local  level.    National  turnout,  in  contrast, 
shows  scarcely  any  differentiation  according  to  the  size  of  the 
Gemeinde. 


TABLE  23 

TURNOUT  RATES  BY  SIZE  OF  GEMEIITOE^ 


Gemieinden  with 

Gemeinden  with 

less  than  10,000 

more  than  10  ,.000 

Election 

inhabitants 

inhabitants 

i960  local 

S3.7io 

75.2^0 

1961  national 

87.2% 

86.5fo 

Calculations  based  upon  the  Gemeinde  as  the  data  unit.  Total 
Gemeinden=29l6 . 


The  relation  of  torn  size  to  turnout  varies  crossnationally . 

Norwegian  cities  have  higher  local  and  national  turnout  rates  than  do 

rural  comjnunes,  and  the  greatest  local-national  turnout  discrepancies 

g 

occur  in  the  rural  comimunes.        Turnout  patterns  in  French  communes 
are  opposite  of  the  Norwegian  patterns.    Turnout  varies  directly  with 
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communal  size.-^^    German  electoral  participation  is  quite  similar  to 
the  French  trends  in  both  its  higher  local  turnout  rates  and  the 
inverse  relationship  of  size  to  local  turnout.      The  structural 
characteristics  of  small  units  encourage  more  active  participation 
in  local  elections.    There  exists  a  high  proportion  of  local  offices 
to  local  citizens,  and  the  campaigns  assume  highly  personalistic 
attributes.     One  votes  for  or  against  a  person--miost  likely  his 
neighbor  or  a  relative--and  not  just  a  name  on  the  ballot.  The 
directness  of  local  campaigning  recedes  as  the  unit  becomes  larger, 
and  voter  solicitation  may  become  less  intense. ''"'"^ 

However,  among  Gem.einden  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the 
size  factor  loses  its  explanatory  value.     For  instance,  in  I96U, 
communes  of  under  I50  inhabitants  showed  the  highest  turnout  rates 
of  88.5  percent;  but  beyond  this  size,  no  direct  relationship  was 
observed.    The  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  of 
population  size  and  voter  turnout  in  the  I96U  local  election  showed 
a  statistically  significant  but  very  weak  negative  relationship 
(-lU).    Thus,  while  size  of  a  political  unit  may  help  to  account 
for  turnout  variations  between  gross  categories  of  Gemeinden,  it 
does  not  influence  electoral  participation  in  a  consistent  linear 
fashion.    To  determdne  sources  of  variation  in  local  turnout  rates, 
we  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  communal  political  features . 

The  Electoral  Svstem 
Mean  turnout  percentages  were  calculated  for  local  elections 
between  1952  and  l^Sk  according  to  the  type  of  electoral  contests. 
In  agreement  with  Norwegian  comn-onal  research,  we  found  thai:  cominunes 
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with  noncompetitive,  plurality  elections  had  statistically  significant 
lower  electoral  participation  than  did  the  coirm^anes  holding  competitive 
PR  elections."'"'^      These  differences,  while  statistically  significant,  must 
be  greatly  qualified  for  Germa.n  electorates.    They  only  apply  only  for  the  last 
three  elections,  and  the  magnitude  of  difference  is  quite  small.     In  contrast 
to  the  German  comjnijnes,  Norwegian  comm.unes  with  ER  elections  mobilized  from. 
13  percent  to  20  percent  more  voters  than  did  the  communes  with  plurality 
elections  in  the  19^5-1959  timie  period.         In  the  German  local  elections 
of  1952,  plurality  and  PR  elections  reflected  no  significant  differences 
in  turnout  rates.    These  small  communes  with  plurality  elections  still  show 
higher  tur-nout  rates  in  all  local  elections  than  thier  urban  counterparts 
with  PR  competitive  elections.    The  differences  in  voter  participation  for 
the  sample  Gem-einden  by  type  of  electoral  system  are  given  in  Table  2h. 

TABLE  2h 

TURNOUT  RATES  IN  PLUmLITY  AND  PR 
LOCAL  ELECTIONS 


Year 

Mean 

Plurality 
standard  deviation 

Mean 

PR 

standard  deviation 

1952 

81. 9f^ 

11.55 

82.C^a^ 

9.93 

1956 

80.8 

10.17 

8^.1 

7.96 

i960 

82.7 

10.75 

9^.7 

7.64 

196^4- 

8k. 8 

9.58 

86.8 

7.97 

Differences  of  mean  test  not  significant  for  a  one-tailed  test; 
z=.ll;  all  other  differences  are  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


The  lower  mean  turnout  rates  in  plurality  elections  distort  to  an 
extent  the  the  tremendously  high  interest  that  is  present  in  many  of  these 
contests.     In  every  election  some  of  these  comm^'ones  had  100  percent 
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voter  participation;  this  full  mobilization  was  not  obtained  in  the 
PR  elections.    On  the  other  hand,  other  coamunes  with  plurality 
electoral  systei:ii3  attracted  less  than  50  percent  participation. 
Communes  with  pLorality  elections    thus    show  the  greatest  fluctuations 
in  voter  turnout.    The  standard  deviation  of  turnout  in  plurality 
elections  stood  at  a  mean  of  10. 51  for  the  four  election  years 
compared  with  a  mean  of  3.38  for  the  PR  eleetions. 

Nonpartisan  and  Partisan  Elections 
So  far  we  have  compared  turnout  in  the  units  at  one  extreme 
with  the  aggT'egated  turnout  for  all  other  units.    It  is,  therefore, 
of  interest  to  analyze  differences  in  turnout  among  the  PR  elections 
from  one  level  of  politicization  to  another.    Of  particular  concern 
is  the  relevance  of  party  incentives  for  voter  mobilization. 

We  first  analyzed  the  PR  elections  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  political  parties.    Vfhereas  nonpartisan  PR  elections 
(local  voter  groups  only)  showed  statistically  significant  lower 
turnout  rates  from  partisan  PR  elections  (one  or  miore  political 
parties)  in  1952,  no  significant  differences  were  present  between 
the  elections  in  1956.    By  I96O,  however,  communes  with  nonpartisan 
PR  elections  had  a  statistically  significant  higher  turnout  rate. 

Interest  in  local  elections  may  be  becoming  more  closely  associated 
with  the  viability  of  local  voter  groups.    The  communes  where  local 
voter  groups  either  mxonopolized  the  ballot  or  were  present  along 
with  only  one  political  party  had  the  highest  electoral  participation 
in  all  elections.    A  consideration  of  voting  strength  revealed  that 
voter  t'ornout  was  higher  in  the  IQo^  elections  where  local  voter 
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groups  obtained  a  majority  of  the  vote  against  one  and  Kore  political 
parties  than  vice  versa. 

To  evaluate  the  relative  relevance  of  local  voter  groups  as 
opposed  to  political  parties,  we  then  excluded  the  intermediate 
levels  of  politicized  contests.    The  coKmunes  with  solely  local 
voter  group  list  alternatives  were  compared  to  the  conmunes  with 
solely  party  list  alternatives.     Table  25  portrays  the  nature  of 
turnout  differences  in  PR  elections  monopolized  by  local  voter 
groups  as  contrasted  to  those  monopolized  by  political  parties. 

TABLE  25 

DIFFERENCE  IN  TURNOUT  BY  GS-.IEHTDSN 
WITH  NOIIP/'J^TIS.AJI  PR  ELECTIONS 
AND  WITH  SOLELY  PARTISAN  PR  ET_uECTIONS 


Year  Nonpartisan  elections   Solely  rartisan  elections 

^  ^  

1952                      80.8  80.3 

1956                      83.3  83.0 

i960                      85.9  85.5 

196U                      88.5^  85.6^ 


Difference  of  m.eans  test  significant  at  the  ,05  level  for  a 
one-tailed  test. 

In  the  first  three  elections,  less  than    1    percent  variation  in 
turnout  occurred  between  comumunes  having  nonpartisan  and  fully  politicized 
contests;  but  by  I96U,  communes  having  only  local  voter  groups  had  a 
statistically  significant  higher  turnout  than  those  comjnunes  having 
only  parties.    The  attractive  power  of  local  voter  groups  is  reflected 
in  their  average  increase  of  2.5  percent  in  each  success^/e  election. 
In  196h,  these  C-emeinde  attained  a  local  t'ornout  of  83.5  percent  of 
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the  electorate.     G-emeinden  monopolized  electorally  by  parties,  in 

contrast,  rose  to  a  high  of  approximately  85  percent  in  1960  and 

remained  at  that  leyel  in  196^+,    We  might  infer  that  the  reservoir 

of  voters  for  partisan  factions  is  not  as  great  as  for  local  voter 

groups,  since  more  of  the  electorate  was  consistently  mobilized  in 

each  nonpartisan  election. 

From  additional  investigations,  there  is  some  basis  for 

hypothesizing  that  purely  partisan  electoral  politics  actually  retard 

local  involvement.    An  analysis  of  changes  in  electoral  list  alternatives 

in  successive  elections  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 

of  local  voter  groups  was  perform.ed.    Voter  turnout  declined  in 

each  pair  of  elections  analyzed  in  the  comimunes  which  switched 

from  ballots  characterized  by  local  voter  groups  and  political 

parties  to  only  parties.    On  the  other  hand,  turnout  rates  increased 

in  the  comjnunes  which  "reverted"  from  purely  partisan  elections  to 

13 

allow  the  inclusion  of  local  voter  groups. 

The  relationship  of  nonpartisan  and  partisan  elections  to  high 

turnout  may  be  e^/aluated  from  another  perspective.    Over  one-third 

of  the  comrn'ones  actually  had  greater  turnout  for  the  1964  local 

elections  than  for  the  I965  national  elections.    Their  m.ean  turnout 

in  I96U  was  a  very  high  89.8  percent.    These  large  turnout  rates 

showed  an  inverse  relationship  to  the  presence  of  political  parties. 

The  m.ean  index  of  partisan  m.obilization  of  6.6  demonstrates  the 

extreme  electoral  weakness  of  political  parties  in  comm.unes  with 

Ik 

very  high  local  participation.         With  each  step  toward  full 
politicization,  higher  local  tiornout  becam,e  the  exception.     Table  26 
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gives  the  percent  of  Gemeinden  within  each  level  of  pcliticization 
that  had  greater  participation  in  the  local  than  in  the  national 
elections , 

TABLE  26 

GEMEIMDEIT  WITH  I96U  LOCAL  TURNOUT  GREATER 
THAN  1965  KATIOIiAL  TURNOUT  BY  I£VEL  OF 
POLITIGIZATION 


one  -or  no  list,  plurality  election  hO. TIo 

local  voter  group  lists  only  ^6.7 
one  party  list,  one  or  more  local 

voter  group  lists  39-1 
two  or  more  party  lists,  one  or  more 

local  voter  group  lists  •     '  9-1 

party  lists  only  5-3 


'0 


More  than  two-fifths  of  all  Gemeinden  -vrith  nonpartisan  local 
elections  (plurality  or  RR  with  local  voter  groups  only)  had  more 
participation  on  the  local  than  national  level,  while  a  mere  5  per- 
cent of  all  Gemeinden  with  purely  partisan  elections  did  so.  Non- 
partisan elections  definitely  do  not  lead  to  voter  apathy,  nor  do 
partisan  cleavages  acti\'ate  greater  interest  in  local  electorates. 
The  reverse  is,  contrarily,  suggested  through  a  consideration  of 
both  the  electoral  strength  and  presence  of  local  voter  groups  and 
political  parties.     The  tendency  of  local  voter  groups  to  enhance 
local  participation  as  opposed  to  the  suppressing  effects  of  partisan 
groups  was  observed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  pcliticization  of 
local  electorates  to  electoral  participation  derives  from,  its 
relationship  to  national  turnout  rates.    As  the  level  of  pcliticization 
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in  local  election  increased,  so  did  turnout  in  national  elections. 
Communes  with  fully  politicized  local  contests  mobilized  an  average 
of  ^.5  percent  m:ore  voters  in  national  elections  than  did  communes 
with  nonpartisan  local  elections  between  1952  and  196^.    When  we 
evaluated  national  turnout  according  to  the  local  electoral  strength 
of  political  parties,  however,  we  found  a  statistically  significant 
but  theoretically  insignificant  relationship:     Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficient  of  the  196^4-  partisan  mobilization 
index  and  the  I965  turnout  percentage  was  .18,''"^ 

Our  data  analysis  questions  the  view  th^t  political  parties  are 
the  primary  agents  of  integration  and  mobilization  at  the  local 
level.    Local  notables  and  local  voter  groups  equal  and  often  surpass 
the  parties  as  such  agents.    Communal  factors  that  encourage  high 
electoral  involvement  may,  in  fact,  retard  partisan  involvement. 
For  example,  when  parties  are  viewed  as  precursors  of  open  political 
conflict  and  personal  strife,  the  penetration  of  the  party  system  into 
new  territory  is  resisted.     Small  tovm  dwellers  synthesize  high  citizen 
interest  with  predominantly  noncompetitive  or  nonpartisan  elections 
suggesting  that  voting  is  a  culturally  accepted  comjuunity  norm^ 
whereas  local  party  organizations  are  not.    Electorates  do  not 
necessarily  micbilize  in  a  partisan  direction. 

If  miobilization  toward  participation  in  the  electoral  process  and 
partisan  m.cbilization  are  quite  distinct  phenomena,  the  possibility 
of  change  in  the  character  of  local  elections  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  change  in  voters'  preceptions  rather  than  the  extent 
of  change  in  their  participation.     No  new  infl'ux  of  voters  exists  for 
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activitation  by  the  parties  since  so  n'&nj  already  participate.  High 
voter  interest  occurs  independently  of  partisan  mobilization.  The 
reaching  out  of  the  party  system  to  encompass  local  electorates  is, 
therefore,  impossible  through  change  occasioned  by  increased 
participation. 

Our  research  suggests  a  corollary  to  the  generalizations  about 
the  linkage  of  party  system  development  and  electoral  participation. 
Most  of  the  western  mass  parties  emerged  with  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  new  groups  of  citizens.    The  origins  of  political  parties 
have  thus  been  largely  defined  in  termis  of  the  emergence  of  the  idea 
that  political  power  must  include  participation  by  the  mass  public.  ° 
Yet  the  local  weakness  of  German  and  French  parties  exists  where 
universal  suffrage  has  long  been  present  and  high  participation 
achieved.    The  expansion  of  miass  participation  on  the  local  level 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  spread  of  the 
party  system. 
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This  "leveling  off"  of  turnout  rates  in  national  elections  is 
characteristic  of  the  Federal  Republic  as  a  whole.     The  turnout 
percentages  for  each  national  election  are:  • 

I9V9       78.5^=  1961  87.7/a 

1953       ^3.%  1965  86. 

1957       87.8^a  1969  86.7/0 

^Of  conrparative  interest  are  findings  in  other  E'oropean  countries. 
Analyses  of  local-national  turnout  discrepancies  in  Nonregian  coirjnunes 
reveal  that  turnout  is  consistently  lower  in  local  elections  than  in 
national  elections.     RokJcan  and  Valen,  "The  Mobilization  of  the 
Periphery,"  pp.  l3U-l35.    An  average  of  3  percent  nore  Frenchjnen  vote 
in  local  elections  than  in  national  elections.    Kesseliran,  p.  23. 

See  Verba,  pp.  lU6-15^. 

^See  Heidenheimer ,  The  Governrrtents  of  Gernany,  p.  202. 

7The  number  of  large  cities  in  our  saciple  was  inadequate  for 
comparative  purposes.     The  statistical  analyses  reported  in  official 
election  publications  were  used  for  these  calculations.    The  selection 
of  the  years  analyzed  was  dictated  by  the  availability  of  infcrrration 
on  turnout  by  the  size  of  the  Genie inde .     Likewise,  the  size  stratifi- 
cation of  Gerr.einden  into  those  of  less  than  and  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  was  necessitated  by  a  lack  of  other  comparative  stratifi- 
cation schemes  used  in  national  and  local  election  reports. 

8  I 

Rokj<:an  and  Valen,  "The  Mobilization  of  the  Periphery,"  pp. 

184-185. 

9 

Kesselman,  p.  2p. 

10 

Per  a  dificussion  of  how  the  political  ecology  of  sma,!!  corxiunes 
encourages  high  participation,  see  Tarrow,  "The  Urban-R'ural  Cleavage," 
p.  356.     Cf.  RcrC-'.an,  "Cioizen  Participation  in  Political  Life,"  p.  37c 
and  Key,  Southern  Politics,  pp.  510-513. 

oh 
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Cf.  Rokkan  and  Valen,  "The  Mobilization  cf  the  Periphery," 
p.  193-19^. 

12lbid. 


Turnout  differences  for  Gemeinden  exhibiting  electoral  list 
changes  were  computed  relative  to  those  turnout  differences  for 
Gemeinden  not  exhibiting  electoral  list  changes. 

ih 

The  jiiethod  of  calculation  for  the  index  of  partisan  mobxliza- 
tion  is  given  in  Chapter  IV,  note  12. 

''"^Cf .  the  Norwegian  findings  reported  in  Eokkan  and  Valen, 
"The  Mobilization  of  the  Periphery,"  p.  195- 

'-'■Joseph  LaPalombara  and  Myron  V/einer,  "The  Origin  and  Develop- 
laent  of  Political  Parties,"  in  LaPalombara  and  Weiner,  eds.,  pp.  3-k2 
Cf.  Seymoiur  M.  Lipset  and  Stein  Rokkan,  "Cleavage  Structures,  Party 
Systems  and  Voter  Alignments:    An  Introduction,"  in  Lipset  and  Rokkan 
eds.,  pp.  3-h2. 


CmPTEP.  VI 

MTIOML  R^TIES  AIID  TilEIR  LOCAL  ELECTORATES 

The  party  system  exists  largely  on  top  of  coinnunal  politics. 
The  process  of  politicization  is  still  in  the  elementary  stages. 
Party  conflict  has  spread  to  encompass  a  mere  one- fourth  of  the 
local  electorates,  and  local  voter  groups  exist  alongside  political 
parties  in  most  of  these  cases. 

How  the  vote  is  structured  in  this  minority  of  Geme inden  into 
which  national  party  organisations  have  penetrated  is  the  focus  of 
this  chapter.    We  wish  to  examine  the  nat^ure  of  changes  in  the 
struct'ure  and  character  of  the  local  party  system.    Hew  well  do 
parties  fare  against  each  other  and  against  local  voter  groups? 
What  sources  of  strength  exist  for  the  ^/arious  electoral  corrrpetitors? 
What  direction  does  change  in  voting  patterns  assume?    How  are  partie 
and  local  voter  groups  tied  in  with  the  communal  socio-economiic 
structure? 

The  Pattern  of  Party  Developm.ent 
The  battle  for  partisan  mobilization  is  fought  among  three 
partisan  contestants,  the  CDU,  SPD,  and  FDP,  against  numerous  local 
voter  groups.    Of  interest  is  the  pattern  of  developm.ent  of  the 
national  parties  in  establishing  local  organizations.    Does  a 
particular  party  initially  m^obilize  local  electorates  and  other 
parties  enter  later  after  the  barriers  to  partisan  mcbilizatich  have 
been  lowered,  or  do  several  parties  simultaneously  penetrate  new 
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territory?    To  determine  which  parties  I'irst  enter  local  elections, 
we  considered  the  Gemeinden  which  had  only  one  political  party  in 
opposition  to  one  or  more  local  voter  groups.    Table  2?  portrays 
the  character  of  the  party  lists  in  these  communes. 

TABLE  2? 

FIRST  PMTY  TO  ENTER  LOCAL  ELECTIOIJS^ 


Party 

IQ'^2 

CDU 

k2 

SPD 

37 

FDP 

1 

Other 

_J. 

Totals 

81 

1956   i960  196^; 


~  3  M 

/O  Tt  ft  7t 

51.9  39  56.5  35 

^5.7  30  U3.5  25 

1.2  0  0.0  1 

1,2  0  0.0  0 


nf 

# 

37 

53.6 

1+1.0 

31 

hk.9 

1.6 

1 

l.h 

0.0 

_0 

0.0 

100.0 

69 

QQ 

Gemeinden  with  one  party  list  and  one  or  more  local  voter 
group-j^lists . 

Rounding  error. 


Vrnen  only  one  party  competes  in  local  elections,  the  CDU  is  most 
apt  to  be  that  organization;  yet  SPD  local  organizations  are  far  from 
negligible  since  they  are  present  in  two-fifths  of  these  Gemeinden. 
The  FDP,  by  contrast,  does  not  enter  actively  into  communal  politics 
as  the  sole  partisan  agent. 

The  efforts  of  the  CDU  to  initially  mobilize  supporters  in  local 

elections  may  be  linked  to  the  nature  of  the  communes  at  this  stage 

of  politicization.    Partisan  politics  first  makes  its  entry  in  small 

1 

towns  of  500-3,000  inhabitants.        The  strength  of  the  CDU  in  the 

rural  and  small  towns  of  the  Federal  Republic  has  long  been  affirmed 

2 

in  rational  findings.         That  the  CDU  is  a  significant  force  of 
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partisan  penetration  iray  be  related,  then,  to  the  availability  of 
local  supporters  in  these  conEiunes.    The  SPD,  as  a  largely  urban 
party,  would  seemingly  have  less  incentive    to  compete  in  the  very 
small  tovms. 

However,  in  each  successive  election,  the  SPD  has  scored  greater 

relative  gains  over  the  CDU  in  its  ability  to  penetrate  new  territory. 

VJe  analyzed  those  communes  which  changed  from  plurality  or  PR  elections 

with  only  local  voter  groups  to  include  one  political  party.    Of  the 

fifteen  Gem>einden  which  so  changed  in  I956  from  1952,  the  SPD  was 

the  political  party  in  only  three  cases.    By  196^,  the  SPD  was  the 

sole  party  in  twelve  cases  and  the  CDU  in  fifteen  cases  where  no 

party  had  been  present  in  the  I960  election.    The  commanding  lead 

held  by  the  CDU  in  first  m.obilizing  local  partisans  is  diminishing. 

The  CDU  maintains  its  superior  position,  however,  since  very  few 

communes  change  to  partisan  elections. 

In  the  total  numiber  of  partisan  elections  contested,  the  CDU 

3 

continues  to  hold  a  slight  advantage  over  the  SPD.         Table  28 
shows  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  parties  and  local  voter  groups 
in  all  partisan  elections.    The  most  active  partisan  competitor, 
the  CDU,  has  made  the  miost  dramatic  increases  in  entering  local 
contests  so  that  in  the  1960's,  it  presented  candidates  in  80  per- 
cent of  the  partisan  elections.    The  SPD  has  local  units  organized 
in  three-fo'orths  of  the  partisan  communes,  while  the  FDP  is  a  minor 
local  contestant  entering  less  than  one-fifth  of  these  elections. 
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TABLE  28 

PROPORTION  OF  PARTISAN  LOCAL  ELECTIOIiS 
CONTESTEI)  BY  PASTIES  MU)  LOCAL  VOTER  GROUPS 


Contestant 

( 

1952 
:n-157) 

( 

1956 
rT=iUo) 

i960 
(K-1V2) 

196k 
(N-15i+) 

tr 

io 

# 

i 

# 

io 

#  io 

CDU 

112 

71.3 

108 

77.1 

llU 

80. 

3 

122  79.2 

SPD 

110 

70.1 

100 

71.^ 

106 

7^. 

/' 
0 

115  7^.7 

FDP 

16 

10.2 

15 

10.7 

23 

16. 

2 

27  17.3 

Local  voter 

groups 

1^3 

91.1 

129 

92.1 

123 

86. 

.6 

135  87.7 

Local  vcter  groups  appear  on  the  ballot  in  most  all  communes. 
The  success  of  Gemeinaen  with  partisan  elections  in  excluding  local 
groups  is  a  rarity,  but  partisan  elections  do  show  slight  tendencies 
of  becoming  more  politicized.     The  entrenchm.ent  of  local  partisan 
agents  is  suggested  through  a  consideration  of  changes  in  the  n-umber 
of  party  lists  presented  in  an  election,    A  sole  party  contender  was 
characteristic  of  52  percent  of  all  partisan  elections  in  1952.  This 
type  of  election  dropped  to  ^5  percent  in  I96U  due  to  increases  in 
the  niimber  of  partisan  elections  with  two  or  more  party  lists  (from 
ko  percent  to  ^+3  percent  in  1952  and  196^,  respectively)  and  to 
increases  in  p'jrely  partisan  list  alternatives  (from.  9  percent  to  12 
percent  in  1952  and  196^,  respectively). 

The  Electoral  Strength  of  Parties 
To  farther  evaluate  how  well  parties  and  local  voter  groups  fare 
in  local  elections,  we  miust  consider  their  voting  strength.    Table  29 
gives  the  percentages  cf  the  total  partisan  votes  obtained  by  each 
competitor. 
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TABLE  29 

PROPORTION  0?  VOTE  OBTAirffia)  BY  POLITICAL  PASTIES 
AM)  LOaVL  VOTER.  GROUPS  IN  LOCAL  PASTISAir  ELECTIONS 


Contestant 

1952 

1956 

1960 

1964 

< 

I0 

p 

CDU 

29.8 

29.8 

32.2 

31. i^ 

SPD 

25.0 

26.3 

26. if 

27.7 

EDP 

2.0 

1.7 

2.1+ 

2.8 

Other  parties 

1.6 

.3 

.1 

0.0 

Local  voter  groups 

40.L 

38.8 

38.2 

99.9 

go  0^ 

100.1^ 

3-Rounding  error. 

^Error  in  statistical  inforrnation  or  in  data  preparation  for 
computer  processing. 


Local  voter  groups,  the  most  active  contestants,  also  reaped  the 
plurality  of  votes .    Although  they  showed  a  slight  decline  in  their 
voting  strength  over  the  four  elections,  they  held  the  lead  steadfastly 
over  the  individual  partisan  opponents.    The  CDU"  and  SPD  each  received 
approxi!?5ately  three-tenths  of  the  vote  in  19°^  j  and  the  SPD  has  more 
consistently  bettered  its  position  than  has  the  CDU.      The  FDP  remained 
an  insignificant  contestant  in  terras  of  voting  strength  as  well  as 
presence. 

Sharp  differences  in  the  voting  strength  of  parties  are  apparent, 
though,  among  the  three  types  of  partisan  elections  according  to 
electoral  list  alternatives.     For  instance,  the  CDU  m^kes  a  better 
electoral  shovring  against  local  voter  groups  than  does  the  SPD. 
Controlling  for  which  party  was  the  sole  partisan  opponent  against 
local  voter  groups,  the  difference  between  CDU  and  local  voter  groups 
votes  v;as  a  mean  p.o  percent  for  1952-19d1<-.     The  CTU  received  a 
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majority  of  the  vote  in  the  first  two  elections,  and  the  local  voter 
groups  received  a  rsajority  of  the  vote  in  the  later  ■  two  elections. 
The  mean  difference  in  vote,  1952-196'i,  for  SPD  and  local  voter  groups 
was  20.5  percent.    Local  voter  groups  were  the  benefactor  of  the 
majority  vote  in  each  election. .     Since  Rhineland-Palatinate  is  a 
"CDU  state,"  we  cannot  assume  de  facto  that  the  CDU  is  a  stronger 
competitor  against  local  voter  groups  than  is'  the  SPD.  Comparative 
research  in  predominantly  "SPD  states"  would  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  a  linkage  between  state  and  local  strength  is  present. 

Table  30  presents  the  dispersion  of  party  and  local  voter  group 
votes  by  the  character  of  the  electoral  list  alternatives.  Local 
voter  groups  steadily  obtained  a  majority  of  the  votes  against  one 
party  contenders  in  the  1952-196^  elections.     The  decrease  in  their 
percentage  of  total  votes  (see  Table  29)  derived  from  their  changes  in 
strength  against  two  or  more  political  parties.    In  the  1960's,  the 
local  voter  groups  were  surpassed  by  political  parties  and  lost  the 
plurality  of  votes  they  held  in  the  1950's. 

The  CDU's  lead  over  the  SPD  in  total  partisan  votes  cast  stem.s 
from  its  proportion  of  votes  obtained  in  contests  where  it  is  the  lone 
partisan  contestant  in  opposition  to  local  voter  groups.    In  elections 
with  two  or  micre  parties,  the  CDU  fares  less  well  than  does  the  SPD. 
The  CDU  in  purely  partisan  elections  originally  obtained  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  but  gradually  declined  at  the  sam.e  tim.e  the  SPD  was 
leaping  forward.    The  SPD  gains  enabled  it  to  s'urpass  the  CDU  in  the 
igSk  elections.     The  SPD,  in  term.3  of  voting  strength,  is  a  weak 
competitor  primarily  against  local  voter  groups.    Against  other 
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TABLE  30 

DIFFEREriCES  III  PASTISAN  VOTIHG-  STKEIIGTH  BSTV/SEN 
"LESS  POLITICIZED"  AWD  "MORS  POLITICIZED"  COM<IUI'IES 


Contestant 


1  Q^6 


One  party  list,  one  or  more  local  voter  group  lists: 


CDU 
SPD 
FDP 

Local  voter  groups 


26.9^. 
19.61 


.6% 


looTo^ 

N=8l 


28.5% 

17.2fo 
O.Ofo 
51.  g 

96 .  9ii 

11=69 


i960 

196I+ 

26 .  2i 

25.6fo 

15.9f« 

i.rfo 

56.0 

56. 9f' 

99.  S^"" 

100.  Ofc' 

N=6l 

N=69 

Two  or  more  party  lisi 

CDU 

SPD 

FDP 

Other  parties 
Local  voter  groups 


one  or 


28.5'^- 


29, 
2, 

36, 


% 
hi 

1^0 


9 

N=62 


local  voter 

group  lists 

2^M 

33.7fo 

33.6*^ 

3^.0fo 

30.ifo 

3^.3fo 

2.3fo 

3.ifo 

2.% 

.6^3 

O.Qffo 

32.S<^o 

20. 6i 

100. 

100.  Ifc^ 

N-60 

N=62 

N=66 

Party  lists  only: 

CDU 

SPD 

FDP 

Other  parties 


52.3fo 
10. 3i 

99.Sf:o 


tC 


U6.^S^, 

^5.lfo 

^1.9fo 

1+7. 3f^ 

8.6f. 

1.% 

iM 

Q.Qflo 

O.Cffo 

100. 'Ofb 

100.  Ofb 

N=ll 

H=19 

N=19 

Includes  a  sra,ll  proportion  of  'other  party  votes. 
^Error  in  statistical  information  or  in  data  preparation  for 
computer  processing. 
"^Rounding  error. 
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parties,  the  SPD  has  sho^.^n  the  largest  Increases.    The  FDP  is    .  very 
weak  against  both  partisa.n  and  nonpartisan  opponents  alike. 

The  CDU,  SPD,  and  local  voter  groups  each  have  sources  of 
strength  in  a  core  of  comrxunes.    While  the  CDU  and  SPD  have  achieved 
close  parity  vith  one  another,  neither  can  equal  the  over-all  attractive 
power  of  local  voter  groups.    In  196^+,  the  CDU  received  a  plurality 
or  inajority  of  the  votes  in  31.8  percent  of  the  15^+  sample  Geirieinden 
holding  some  form  of  partisan  elections.    The  SPD  was  close  behind 
the  CDU  in  dominating  30.5  percent  of  the  elections,  while  the  local 
voter  groups  monopolized  37.7  percent  of  these  elections.    The  mean 
winning  vote  of  local  voter  groups,  a  high  65  percent,  points  up 
once  again  the  endurance  and  strength  of  nonpartisan  competitors  in 
electoral  struggles  against  agents  of  partisan  mobilization.^ 

Controlling  for  which  party  received  a  plurality  or  majority  of 
the  votes,  the  conmunes  were  then  analyzed  as  to  their  socio-economic 
structure.     The  sources  of  strength  of  the  CDU,  SPD,  and  local  voter 
groups  in  partisan  elections  are  quite  different  (Table  31). 

Local  voter  groups  are  strongest  in  small  and  sparsely  inhabited 
commiunes'  which  possess  less  of  the  indicators  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization  than  do  the  other  comimunes.    The  partisan  communes 
dominated  by  local  voter  groups  are  more  advanced  economically  than 
the  comai'tineg  with  no  partisan  competition  but  generally  below  the 
means  for  partisan  contests.^    The  CDU  communes  resemble  the  local 
voter  group  comjnunes  in  many  economic  characteristics,  but  diverge 
sharply  on  the  religious  dimension.     Catholicism  prevails  overwhelmingly 
in  the  CDU  strongholds,    A  SPD  winning  vote  is,  in  contrast,  quite 
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negatively  associated  with  the  percent  of  Catholics  in  a  Gemsinde. 
SFD  communes  J  in  addition,  are  the  most  economically  developed.  To 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  relationships  between  a  certain  type 
of  vote  and  certain  communal  structural  characteristics,  a  series  of 
bi-  and  multivariate  statistical  techniques  were  utilized. 

TABLE  31 

SOCIO-ECCNOfflC  STRUCTURE  OF  COMJ-TJIffiS 
BY  "raM-IER"  OF  196i+  LOCAL  ELECTIONS^ 


CDU                     SPD  Local  voter 

Structure   communes  communes  group  communes 

Population  size  204o  5637  1112 

Population  density  212  378  15^^ 

io  self-employed 
io  white  collar  &  civil 

servants 
id  manual  workers 
%  female  employees 
io  commuters  (Auspendler) 
(Einpendler ) 
io  in  agriculture 
io  in  production 
io  in  trade 
io  in  services 


Catholics 


17.8 

15.6 

18.5 

17.0 

19.8 

13.8 

ho.6 

1+5.2 

41.2 

39.3 

35.8 

38.8 

39.7 

h3.h 

hk.o 

17.8 

22.9 

13.5 

27.9 

19.9 

34.0 

39.8 

1+8.0 

38.6 

1^.3 

16.2 

.12.8 

18.0 

16.0 

11+.7 

88.6 

3I+.1+ 

58.3 

8.8 

12.0 

8.6 

83.6 

92. U 

65.8 

70 

io  refugees 

Community  tax  strength 
(DM  per  inhabitant) 

Socio-economic  variables  are  calculated  from  the  19d1  census 
data;  these  variables  represent  means. 


Local  Voter  Groups 
The  electoral  strength  of  local  voter  groups,  as  was  expected, 
was  inversely  related  to  the  main  socio-economic  correlates  of  the 
index  of  partisan  mobilization.        The  simple  correlation  coefficient 
of  I96I+  local  voter  group  vote  with  percent  of  white  collar  and  civil 
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servant  workers  in  a  coniPiune  was  -.50  and  with  population  density, 

-.hj.    Weaker  negative  correlations  existed  with  the  other  indicators 

g 

of  socio-economic  development  as  well. 

Not  surprisingly  J  the  iiTiportance  of  the  ruralism  dimension  for 
support  of  local  voter  groups  emerges  quite  clearly  when  we  note 
the  simple  correlation  coefficients  of  three  of  its  indicators:  .^6 
with  percent  population  in  agriculture,  .31  with  percent  of  self- 
employed  workers,  and  .27  with  percent  of  f empale  workers. 

To  evaluate  the  cumulative  impact  of  the  dernxographic  variables 

upon  local  voter  group  strength,  we  next  employed  multiple  stepwise 

9 

regression  analysis.    The  findings  are  reported  in  Table  32." 


TABLE  32 

MULTIPLE  STEP/.TCSE  REGRESSION 
OF  LOCAL  VOTER.  GROUP  VOTE 
IN  I96I+  LOCAL  ELECTIONS^- 


Independent  variable 

Multinle  R 

Variance  accounted  for 

White  collar  and 

civil  servants 

.2k8 

Population  density 

.532 

.283 

Catholics 

.5^2 

.29k 

Production 

.556 

.310 

Municipal  streets 

.^6h 

.321 

a 

The  independent  variables  are  calculated  from  I961  census  data. 
The  correlations  are  reported  only  for  those  variables  whose  individual 
contribution  to  r2  was  greater  than  1  percent.    All  correlations  are 
significant, at  the  .01  level. 


The  total  contribution  of  five  demographic  variables  accounts 
for  one-third  cf  the  variance  in  the  votes  of  local  voter  groups. 
Of  interest  is  that  the  simple  r's    for  all  variables  are  nee-ative. 
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The  proportion  of  the  work  force  in  white  collar  and  civil  servant 
occupations  and  population  density,  measures  of  a  tertiary  econonry 
and  urbanization,  have  the  most  explanatory  value.    The  presence  of 
the  Catholic  variable  supports  the  implications  suggested  in  Table 
31.    A  comm.une  with  a  predominance  of  Catholics,  regardless  of 
economic  development,  was  less  inclined  to  vote  for  nonpartisan 
groups  when  the  CDU  was  present. 

An  additional  insight  into  the  relative  impact  of  the  demographic 
variables  upon  the  local  voter  group  vote  is  provided  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  chianges  that  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  multiple 
R  between  the  I960  and  196^  elections.    In  I960,  the  first  step  in  the 
multiple  stepwise  regression  analysis  was  percent  in  agriculture  with 
a  multiple  R  of  .526,  the  second  step  yielded  a  m,ultiple  R  of  .582 
for  population  density,  and  the  third  step  showed  a  multiple  R  of 
.  590  fo^r  percent  in  white  collar  and  civil  servants .    These  three 
variables  "explained"  35  percent  of  the  variance  of  local  voter  group 
vote  in  1960.    Other  variables,  while  statistically  significant,  possessed 
negligible  explanatory  value. 

The  196^+  increase  in  the  contributory  power  of  the  white  collar 
variable  is  quite  notable.     In  its  explanatory  power,  the  density 
variable,  by  contrast,  declined  although  it  remained  as  the  second 
most  important  component  of  local  groups'  vote.    The  main  predictor 
of  the  local  voter  group  electoral  showing  in  I960  (percent  in 
agriculture)  did  not  enter  into  the  later  stepwise  regression  analysis 
so  that  all  the  independent  variables  were  negatively  associated  with 
the  dependent  variable  in  196^. 
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The  movement  toward  economic  modernity  and  urban  life  cuts 
deeply  into  the  ability  of  local  voter  groups  to  compete  effectively 
in  local  elections.    Yet  as  is  the  case  with  partisan  mobilization, 
the  tyfie  of  socio-economic  grcvth  common  to  communal  change  is  miore 
weakly  associated  with  the  electoral  position  of  local  voter  groups. 
The  contribution  to       of  the  variable  meas^oring  the  percent  of  work 
force  in  production  was  only  1.6  percent  in  I96U.    Increasing  communal 
social  and  economic  diversity  does  not  necessarily  forecast  the 
disappearance  of  local  voter  groups.    In  fact,  if  judged  by  their 
over-all  presence  and  strength  in  local  elections,  local  voter  groups 
have  more  successfully  adapted  to  changing  socio-economic  conditions 
than  have  the  political  parties. 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the  demographi 
variables  to  voter  support  for  the  individual  political  parties  may 
better  illuminate  their  plight  on  the  local  level.    A  knowledge  of 
the  national  supporters  of  the  CDU  and  SPD  is  inadequate  to  explain 
local  party  support.     In  national  and  state  elections,  the  CDU  has 
been  predominant  in  rural  Catholic  constituencies.    This  linkage  of 
party  strength  to  religious  and  social  bases  cannot  be  as  directly 
applied  to  comm.unal  politics. 

The  first  difficulty  arises  from  the  classification  schemes 
applied  in  national  research.     The  criterion  of  population  density 
is  commonly  used  for  determining  urban  or  rural.    For  example,  a 
constituency  is  classified  as  rural  if  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometer  is  under  UOO    or,  alternatively,  if  12  percent  or 
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more  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  production.  The 
religious  co.^5)osition  of  a  constituency  is  determined  by  whether 
simply  the  number  of  Catholics  is  greater  than  the  number  of  Protestants 
or  vice    ersa  and,  in  stricter  terms,  by  whether  one  religion 
characterizes  6o  percent  of  the  population.    By  these  criteria,  our 
sample  Gemeinden  would  be  considered  rural  Catholic  constituencies. 
For  the  partisan  comjr.unes,  m.ean  density  equals  2hl  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometer  with  a  standard  deviation  of  226;  the  mean  percentage 
in  agricultiure  equals  2B,  standard  deviation,  l8;  and  the  mean  popula- 
tion is  61  percent      Catholic  with  a  standard  deviation  of  35,  A 

classification  scheme  in  which  such  an  over-v/helming  proportion  of 
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cases  fall  into  one  category  is  useless. 

The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  association  of  demographic  variables  to  CDU  and  SPD 
strength.    From  the  information  derived  from  national  research,  we 
TOuld  predict  that  the  CDU  would  be  quite  strong  in  local  elections, 
and  that  the  SPD  vjould,  correspondingly,  be  very  weak.    Yet  our 
research  found  that  the  CDU  and  SED  were  closely  equal  in  terms  of 
both  electoral  presence  and  voting  strength  in  local  elections.  Most 
importantly,  the  CDU  has  been  unable  to  mobilize  its  reservoir  of 
traditional  supporters.    Local  CDU  electoral  forces  existed  in 
only  662  of  the  2918  Gemelrtden  and  obtained  26  percent  of  the  total 
votes  cast  in  196^1. 

In  the  following  discussions,  the  reader  should  remem^ber  the 
differences  inherent  in  using  a  Geme inde  as  the  data  unit  instead  of 
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a  federal  voting  district.    There  are  23,6?9  Gemeinden  in  the 
Federal  Republic  but  only  2^8  federal  voting  districts.    A  descrip- 
tion in  terms  of  the  composition  of  the  voting  district  severely 
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masks  the  variations  among  individual  commimes.         Urbanism  or 
ruralism  and  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  are  not  dichotomous 
attributes  of  voting  constituencies,  but  rather  they  represent  seg- 
ments on  a  scale.    The  way  these  features  are  combined  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  unit  of  analysis.    When  we  use  the 
terms  urban  or  Catholic,  for  instance,  to  describe  communal  structural 
features,  we  mean  those  Gemeinden  possess  m.ore  of  the  indicators  of 
these  concepts  relative  to  other  Gemeinden. 

The  Christian  Dem.ocrats 
Our  1961  census  data  allowed  an  analysis  of  the  inter-relationships 

of  social  structure  and  voting  behavior  for  the  1956-19^^  elections. 

The  Pearson  product-mom^ent  correlation  coefficients  for  the  independent 
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variables  with  CDU  vote  are  given  in  Table  33-         The  CDU  vote  has 
steadily  remained  most  closely  linked  to  the  Catholic  variable,  and 
its  ability  to  explain  the  variance  in  CDU  vote  has  increased  in 
each  election  from  29  percent  in  1956  to  h2  percent  in  I96U.  The 
second  variable  which  best  accounts  for  the  Christian  Democrat  variance 
is  the  proportion  of  refugees  in  a  Qemeinde.^"^    The  other  correlations 
in  Table  33  are  m.ost  notable  for  their  lack  of  explanatory  power;  all 
econordc  variables  are  weakly  associated  with  the  CDU  poll. 

The  importance  of  these  independent  variables  lies  in  the  nature 
of  their  association  with  the  Christian  Democratic  poll.    All  indicators 
of  economic  and  social  grov/th  are  negatively  related.  Forebodingly, 
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the  magnitude  of  this  negativism  has  generally  increased  over  the  three 
elections.    Each  of  the  positively  related  economic  correlations  to 
CDU  vote  reflects  agrarianism:    proportions  in  agriculture,  of  small 
farms,  and  of  female  eiroloyees.     CDU  strength  is  clearly  confined  to 
the  stagnant  sectors  of  the  economy. 


TABI^  33 

MIN  DKvIOGPAPHIC  CORRELATES  OF 
LOCAL  CDU  VOTE  EY  GEMEINDE,  1956-196^+^ 


Socio- structural 

CDU 

vote 

variables 

1956 

i960 

1  oSk 

Population  size 

-.20 

-.16 

-.15 

Population  density 

-.21 

-.15* 

-.17 

Change  in  population,  I95O-I961 

- .  06* 

-.06* 

-.21 

Catholics 

.58 

.65 

Refugees 

-.22 

-.28 

-.29 

Agriculture 

.21 

.Ik* 

.20 

Small  farms ^ 

.23 

.19 

.19 

Production 

-.06* 

-.11* 

-.17 

Trade 

-.27 

-.13* 

-.21 

Female  -employees 

.Ik* 

.11* 

.26 

White  collar  &  civil  servants 

-.2k 

-.08 

-.21 

Manual  workers 

-.03* 

-.Ik* 

-.15 

9-The  dem.ographic  variables  are 

calculated 

from  '"19ca 

census  data. 

The  data  units  are  the  Gemeinden  where  a  CDU  list  appeared  on  the 
ballot  in  PR  elections:     I956  N=108,  I96O  N=lli|,  and  196^  N-122.  All 
of  the  simple  correlation  coefficients  are  significant  at  least  at  the 
.05  level  except  those  marked  with  an  *. 

tiPer  centage  of  farm^s  under  7.5  hectares. 


In  this  respect,  it  should  be  noted  that  agriculture  was  a  stronger 
source  of  support  for  local  voter  groups  (r=.i4-6)  than  for  the  CDU 
(r=.20)  in  I96U.    That  agriculture  is  not  a  strong  point  in  the  favor 
of  the  CDU  locally  is  obvious  from,  analyses  of  the  party's  change 
indexes  for  I956-I960  and  1960-196^."''^      The  change  indexes  indicated 
that  the  CDU  in  the  second  election  of  each  pair  lost  votes  in  relation 
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to  its  previous  poll.    The  correlations  of  percentage  agriculture 
were  -.30  with  the  I956-I960  change  index  and  -.2k  with  the  I96O- 
196k  change  index:     the  agricultural  variable  increased  the  losses 
of  the  CDU."''^      In  contrast,  the  percentage  in  agriculture  correla- 
tions with  the  change  indexes  of  local  voter  groups  indicated  th^t 
agriculture  inhibited  local  voter  group  losses  in  I956-I960  and 
1960-196^.    The  Christian  Democrats,  on  the  local  level  of  the 
electoral  system,  have  no  significant  bases  of  support  with  the 
exception  of  Catholicism. 

Our  multivariate  analysis  tends  to  confirm  this  observation. 
Table  3^  gives  the  results  of  a  multiple  stepv;-ise  regression  of  the 
demographic  variables  upon  the  CDU  vote  in  196^.    Signifying  the 
inability  of  ether  economic  and  social  factors  to  come  any^^rhere 
close  to  the  import  of  Catholicism,  the  cumulative  contribution  of 
six  additional  demographic  variables  yielded  an  increase  in  R  of 
only  11.6  percent. 

The  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  and  the  multiple  stepwise 
regression  analysis  indicate  that  there  is  no  clear-cut  economic 
explanation  of  the  CDU  local  vote,  but  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
suggests  an  intriguing  phenomenon.    Economic  correlates  of  the  CDU 
vote,  albeit  weak,  are  opposite  to  the  correlates  of  political 
fractionalization    partisan  mobilization.    A  certain  level  of  economic 
development  exem.plified  by  an  increase  in  the  industrial  sector  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  agricultural  sector  com.es  close  to  being 
a  prerequisite  of  political  fractionalization.    At  the  same.tim.e, 
partisan  m.obilization  succeeds  to  the  greatest  extent  in  those  Gam.einden 
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exhibiting  growth  toward  a  tertiary  economy  and  larger  political  units. 
Indicators  of  both  these  changes  are  unfavorable  to  Christian  Democratic 
electoral  strength.     Structural  conditions  which  encourage  partisan 
mobilization  are  simultaneously  in  conflict  with  CDU  entrenchment. 
CDU  strength  rests  largely  in  the  least  m.odern  sectors  of  the  economy. 


TABLE  3k 

MULTIPLE  STEPVJISE  REGRESSION 
OF  LOCAL  CDU  VOTE  IN  196^+3- 


Variance 


Independent  variable 

Multiple  R 

accounted  for 

Catholics 

.6k8 

.i+20 

Female  employees 

.659 

.I43U 

Self-employed 

.678 

Mo 

Change  in  population,  I95O-I96I 

.689 

Refugees 

.716 

.512 

Trade 

.725 

.525 

Manual  workers 

.732 

.536 

The  correlates  are  reported  only  for  those  mriables  whose 
individual  contribution  to  R^  was  greater  than  1  percent.  All 
correlations  are  significant  at  .QOl  level.    The  independent 
variables  are  calculated  from  196I  census  data. 


The  Social  Dem.ocrats 

In  our  correlational  analysis  of  the  other  major  local  party 
contestant,  the  SPD,  the  religious  dim.ension  assumed  greater  relevance 
over  time  so  that  it  was  the  most  important  structural  variable 
determining  party  vote  in  196^.    Table  35  presents  the  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficients  of  the  demographic  variables  with  SPD 
vote  from  I956  to  196^+.-'-'^ 

In  Catholic  areas,  the  SPD  is  definitely  the  loser.    Ability  to 
surmount  this  religious  barrier  is  indicated,  however,  by  a  consideration 
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of  other  coinnunal  structural  features.    The  correlates  of  an 
industrial  econoiriy--proporticn  of  workers  in  production  and  in 
manual  occupation — are  micderately  related  to  support  for  the  Social 
Democrats.    This  positive  linkage  of  the  SPD  to  comjr.unal  economic 
conditions  is  relatively  higher  than  those  economic  conditions 
associated  with  the  CDU  vote.    Although  the  im.port  of  these  variables 
upon  the  SPD  poll  has  declined  over  the  three  elections,  this  change 
is  mitigated  by  other  factors.    The  "unattractiveness"  of  the  SPD 
to  a  different  sector  of  the  economiy  has  lessened  as  well.  Measures 
of  a  rural  work  force--percentage  of  female  employees  and  self-employed- 
were  not  as  negatively  associated  with  the  SPD  vote  in  1964  as  in  1956. 

TABLE  35 

MA.IN  DEMOGFAPHIC  CORRELATES  OF 
LOCAL  SPD  VOTE  BY  GBMEII'IDE,  1956-1964^ 


Socio- structural 

SPD  vote 

variables 

1956 

i960 

1964 

Population  density 

.17 

.15* 

.23 

Catholics 

-.38 

-.48 

-.40 

Population  over  65  years  of  age 

-.22 

-.16 

- .  13* 

Refugees  ^ 

.24 

.17 

.14* 

Small  farmis 

-.31 

-.27 

-.30 

Production 

.42 

.41 

.30 

Services 

-.21 

-.18 

-.15* 

Commuters  (Auspenaler) 

.27 

.31 

.12* 

Female  employees 

-.32 

-.33 

-.2S 

Self-employed 

-.36 

- ,  28 

Manual  vrorkers 

.42 

.36 

.23 

^The  demographic  variables  are 

calculated 

fromi  1961 

census  data. 

The  data  units  are  the  Gemeinden  where  a  SPD  list  appeared  on  the  ballot 
in  PR  elections:     I956  11=1005  I96O  N=106,  and  I964  N=115.    All  of  the 
simple  correlation  coefficients  are  significant  at  least  the  .05  level 
except  these  marked  with  an  *. 

Percentage  of  farm.s  under  7.5  hectares. 
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The  success  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  broadening  their  local 
appeal  shows  up  dramatically  in  an  exam.ination  of  the  demographic 
correlates  of  their  change  indexes.    The  SPD  improved  its  electoral 
position  in  the  196^  elections  in  those  Gemeinden  where  it  competed 
in  i960.    These  increases  were  positively  related  to  percentage  of 
females  (r=32),  Catholics  (r=.26),  services  (r=.22),  trade  (r=.22), 
and  white  collar  and  civil  servants  \r=.22).         The  local  SPD  made 
a  dent  into  the  CDU  strongholds  of  Catholics  at  the  same  tim.e  as  it 
capitalized  on  modern  economic  settings. 

The  effects  of  Socialist  gains  among  Catholics,  while  very 
limited,  are  discernible  in  the  I960  and  l^ok  multiple  stepwise 
regression  analyses  presented  in  Table  36. 


TABLE  36 

MULTIPLE  STEP.'/ISE  REGRESSION  OF 
LOCAL  SPD  VOTE  IK  19d0  AM)  196k^ 


Year 

Independent 

Variance 

variable 

Multiple  R 

accounted  for 

i960 

Catholics 

.k8k 

.235 

Production 

.60k 

.365 

Female  employees 

.629 

.396 

Population  over  65  years 

.649 

.421 

Trade 

.656 

.431 

Commuters  (Einpendler) 

.673 

Ms 

1964 

Catholics 

.402 

.162 

Production 

.479 

.229 

Trade  ^ 

.516 

.267 

Small  farms 

.533 

.284 

Commiuters  (Einpendler) 

.548 

.301 

Population  density 

.566 

.320 

Population  over  65  years 

 .575.  .  ,  . 

.330 

The  correlates  are  reported  only  for  those  variables  vrhose 
individual  contribution  to  R"^  was  greater  than  1  percent.  All 
correlations  are  significant  at  the  .01  level.    The  independent 
variables  are  calculated  from  196I  census  data. 

^Percentage  of  farm.s  under  7.5  hectares. 
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Altho'jgh  Catholicisn  was  the  most  important  single  factor 

accounting  for  the  Social  Democrats'  poll,  its  significance  declinea. 

considerable  between  i960  and  196U.    At  the  same  tim.e,  the  economac 

conditions  ass'omed  more  relevance.     The  production  variable  doubled 

2 

its  contribution  to  S    in  the  two  elections,  and  the  trade  variable 
tripled  its  contribution. 

The  electoral  position  of  the  S'PB,  unlike  that  of  the  CDU, 
should  benefit  from,  any  m.ovem.ent  toward  political  fractionalization 
and  partisan  mobilization.     In  addition,  the  SPD  seems  capable  of 
adapting  its  strategies  to  conform  to  the  present  structural  realities 
of  communal  politics--noted  by  the  v;eakening  of  negative  associations 
of  Catholicism  and  the  agrarian  indicators  of  self-employed  and 
female  emiployees.    Although  the  CDU  has  been  greatly  favored  by 
comimunal  socic-econom.ic  features,  it  is  most  notable  for  its  inability 
to  capitalize  on  these  structural  conditions.    CDU  failures,  in  this 
respect,  derive  from  the  successes  of  its  primary  opponent,  local 
voter  groups. 


ITotes 


1 

Cf.  Table  1?. 
^See  the  studies  cited  in  Chapter  I,  note  21. 

3The  aggregate  statistics  indicate  that  in  I969  the  SPD  entered 
more  local  elections  than  did  the  CDU. 

^The  aggregate  statistics  shov;  that  the  SPD  has  received  more 
votes  than  the  CDU  from  I956  om-zard  .     This  divergence  from  our  sasrole 
data  stems  from  the  high  percentage  of  votes  received  by  the  SPD  in 
large  cities.     In  1964,  the  SPD  obtained  an  absolute  r;aj'ority  of  the 
vote  in  seven  of  the  twelve  kreisfrei  cities  of  Rhineland-Palatinate . 

^The  CDU  obtained  an  absolute  majority  of  the  vote  in  69. k  percent 
of  the  elections  vhere  it  surpassed  the  other  opponents.     The  respective 
figures  for  the  SPD  and  local  voter  groups  are  59.6  percent  and  93. 1 
percent,  respectively. 

^Cf.  Table  I8. 
7 

Cf.  Table  I9. 

Q 

Correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  only  for  those  PR  elections 
in  which  local  voter  groups  were  on  the  ballot.    These  correlations  are 
significant  at  the  ,0Q1  level. 

°The  FDP  is  such  a  minor  contestant  that  it  is  not  eonsidered  in 
the  following  analyses.  It  competed  in  a  mere  2.7  percent  of  our  576 
sample  Gem^einden  in  196^;  and  received  a  mean  1.2  percent  of  the  votes 
in  PR  elections . 

l%lingemann  and  Pappi  utilize  the  density  criterion,  while  Kaase 
applies  the  agricultural  criterion. 

"'"■'"These  respective  classifications  are  used  by  Klingemann  and  Pappi 
and  by  Ccnradt . 

12 

The  mimdnizing  of  extrem.e  variation  through  data  aggregation  for 
large  areas  falsel;/  inflates  the  results  cf  miost  statistics.     For  a 
discussion  of  the  impact  that  the  unit  of  aggregation  has  upon  the 
reliability  of  statistical  tests,  see  Erv;-in  K.  Scheuch,  "Crqss-National 
Comparisons  Using  Aggregate  Data:     Some  Substanti'/e  and  Methodological 
Problem's,"  in  Merritt  and  Kokl-ian,  eds .  ,  pp.  13I-I67. 
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"'"•^Cf.  the  demographic  correlates  of  GDU  vote  in  the  I965  nat2.onal 
and  1963  state  elections,  Appendix  E.    These  correlations  are  also 
based  upon  the  Gemeinde  as  zhe  data  unit. 

Ik 

The  intercorrelation  r^atrix  of  the  demographic  variables  reveals 
that  the  refugee  variable  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Catholic 
variable  than  any  other;  however,  the  strength  of  the  relationship  is 
weak:  r=.2h. 

-^5The  formula  for  calculating  the  1960-196^  CDU  change  index  was: 
=    Percentage  of  CDU  vote ,  IS'iok  .  lOO  where  CDU  vote  in  I960  was  greater 
Percentage  of  CDU  vote .  I90O 

than  zero.     Index  values  less  than  100  indicate  party  losses;  values 
greater  than  100  indicate  party  gains.    Cf.  the  similar  change  indexes 
employed  by  Hirsch-Weber  and  Schuetz,  pp.  k^h-hkl. 

"'"'^These  simple  correlation  coefficients  are  significant  at  the 
,001  level  and  .01  level,  respectively, 

■^7cf,  the  demiOgraphic  correlates  of  SPD  vote  in  the  I965  national 
and  1963  state  elections,  Appendix  F.    These  correlations  are  also 
based  upon  the  C-emeinde  as  the  data  unit. 

18 

All  correlations  are  significant  at  the  .01  level.    In  the  19d5 
national  election,  SED  increases  were  also  positively  associated  with 
Catholicism,  r=.27. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  DEVELOR.ffil-JT  OF  PASTY  SYSTEMS 

Electoral  politics  at  the  local  level  shares  few  similarities 
with  electoral  politics  at  the  national  level.    The  primry  differences 
relate  to  the  question:     "V/hat  entities,  as  the  result  of  their 
activities,  or  even  of  their  mere  existence,  have  the  effect  of 
structuring  the  vote?""'' 

The  researcher  who  studies  vote-structuring  at  the  national  level 
inevitably  studies  political  parties.    The  question  then  turns  to  how 
many  parties  participate  and  how  the  vote  is  divided  among  them. 
Answers  to  these  questions  indicate  what  has  been  called  the  trans- 
formation of  the  German  party  system — a  change  from  a  multiparty 
system  to  a  dominant  two  party  system  and  a  change  from  the  predominance 
of  the  CPU  to  the  increasing  equality  of  the  SPD  with  the  CPU  where 
there  is  alternation  in  power. 

On  the  local  level,  however,  vote- structuring  to  a  very  large 
degree  takes  place  without  any  parties  at  all.    The  vote  is 
structured  by  personalities  as  in  plurality  elections  or  by  groups 
of  local  citizens  with  no  partisan  affiliation.    Even  within  the 
minority  of  communes  where  parties  have  some  role  in  structuring  the 
vote,  marked  discrepancies  exist  between  local  and  national  electorates. 
Competition  for  voter  support  is  not  so  much  among  parties  as  between 
parties  and  local  voter  groups.     In  a  m.ere  3  percent  of  our  sample 
Gemeinden  dc^  parties  solely  structure  the  i<*ote. 
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What  accounts  for  the  preeminence  of  parties  on  the  national  lev 

and  their  weaJaiess  on  the  local  level?    One  explanation  sees  the 

party  system  as  the  outgrovjt.h  of  basic  sooio-economdc  cha,nge  in 

2 

which  political  parties  are  dependent  variables.        In  this  respect, 
it  is  helpful  to  conceptualize  on  a  plateau  of  socio-economic 
development  which  is  conducive  to  partisan  mobilization,  as  we  did 
in  Chapter  r/.    V/hile  lower  levels  of  socio-economic  development 
may  hinder  partisan  mobilization  on  the  local  level,  they  may  not 
preclude  it.    We  now  wish  to  consider  an  alternative  proposition: 
political  variables  are  the  primary  factors  in  the  development  of  a 
party  system. 

We  will  examine  this  propostion  through  a  consideration  of  the 
aims  of  the  national  party,  the  electoral  beha'vdor  of  the  Gemeinde 
members,  the  cleavage  structure  of  local  politics,  and  the  attitudes 
of  laeal  party  office  holders.    Partisan  penetration  and  strength  may 
be  incongruent  with  a  political  culture  which  is  strongly  reinforced 
by  the  activity  of  local  notables.    However,  in  order  to  draw  con- 
clusions based  upon  the  nature  of  our  research,  we  must  break  the 
ubiquitous  political  culture  concept  into  the  aforementioned  four 
elements . 

The  Iioaal  Party-Vote  Relationship 
With  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  national  party,  a  logical  deductic 
for  the  politicization  of  local  electorates  is  that  a  party  desirous 
of  gaining  votes  on  the  national  level  may  see  local  level  efforts 
as  helpful.    By  establishing  local  organizations  geared  for  electoral 
struggle,  the  party  maintains  continuity  and  stability  of  followsrs 
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between  national  elections.    Yet  our  data  analysis  indicates  that  the 
Gemeinde  is  not  the  most  advantageous  level  on  which  to  expend  party- 
efforts.        VHiereas  the  state  elections  percentages  of  a  specific 
party  vote  shewed  aL-nost  perf^ect  linear  relationships  with  the 
following  national  elections,  the  local  elections  percentages  of  party 
vote  showed  an  average  correlation  of  .6.    Table  3?  reports  the  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  coefficients  for  each  pair  of  state-national 
elections  and  local-national  elections  by  party. 

TABLE  37 

TKE  CORRELA.TES  OF  STATE  kW  LOCAL  PARTY  VOTE 
PERCEI-JTAGSS  V.ITn  IIATIOIIAL  PARTY  VOTE  PEECEIITAGES, 

1951-1965^ 


Year 

Party 

Year 

Party 

State 

ITaticnal 

CDU 

SPD 

Local 

fetiottal 

1951 

1953 

.98 

.95 

1952 

1953 

.69  .71 

1955 

1957 

■  97 

.93 

1956 

1957 

.66  .70 

1959 

1961 

.98 

.88 

i960 

1961 

.63  .69 

1963 

1965 

.98 

•  90 

196^+ 

1965 

.68  .61 

^Local-national  party  correlations  were  calculated  only  for  those 
Gemeinden  in  which  the  party  participated  in  local  elections.  National 
party  percentages  of  the  vote  are  those  of  the  second  ballot. 


State  voting  patterns  account  for  at  least  8h  percent  of  the 
variance  in  the  follcvring  national  vote.     Local  voting  patterns  account 
for  mere  than  50  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  following  national  vote. 
In  that  parties  realize  efforts  spent  in  increasing  national  electoral 
vote  could  better  be  spent  elsewhere,  we  can  assume  that  political 
parties  themselves  to  some  degree  dsternlne  the  slow  pace  of  local 
partisan  mobilization.    From  the  persrective  of  national  office, 
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parties  have  few  incentives  to  penetrate  into  the  local  level  of  the 
political  systen.    In  fact,  with  respect  to  the  impact  on  national  vote, 
a  party's  presence  in  local  elections  i!L3.y  be  detrimental.    Table  38 
shows  the  share  of  total  national  electoral  votes  received  by  parties 
of  varying  local  vote  classifications. 


TABLE  38 

MEAN  PARTY  VOTE  III  I'lATIOKAL  ELECTIONS 
BY  LOCAL  ELECTORAL  STRENGTH, 
1953-1965^ 


ioCm  Vote  ■  foSH)  Vote 


Years 

Local 

National 

Local 

National 

1952-1953^ 

0 

57.2 

0 

16.9 

>0<50 

55.9 

>0  <50 

30.9 

?50 

2  50 

51.5 

1956-1957 

0 

58.0 

0 

20.3 

>o<  50 

56.6 

>0<50 

33.5 

^  50 

77.5 

>  50 

50.8 

1960-1961 

0 

5U.8 

0 

23.7 

>o<  50 

48.6 

>0<50 

36.9 

>  50 

69.9 

2  50 

55.1 

1961^-1965 

0 

55.3 

0 

26.7 

>  0<50 

50.5 

>0<50 

38.8 

7  50 

71.0 

>  50 

52. U 

National  party  vote  percentages  represent  the  second  ballot 
returns . 

The  first  election  in  each  pair  is  the  local  election. 


Not  siorprisingly,  the  parties  do  best  nationally  in  the  Gemeinden 
in  which  they  receive  a  majority  of  the  local  vote.     But  what  is  of 
most  interest  is  their  patterns  in  ether  communes,    i-rnere  the  CLU 
participates  locally  but  receives  less  than  50  percent  of  the  vote, 
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it  actually  does  worse  in  terms  of  national  vote  than  in  the 
conmunes  where  it  does  not  participate  in  local  politics  at  all. 
The  SPD,  on  the  other  h^nd^  does  show  average  national  increases 
in  accordance  to  its  participation  in  local  elections.  However, 
over  time  the  greatest  national  gains  relatively  for  the  SPD  have 
still  come  from  those  Gem.einden  where  it  does  not  enter  into  local 
politics.    This  informa,tion  supports  the  propostion  that  political 
parties  are  themselves  factors  in  determinirig  partisan  penetration — 
through  their  recognition  of  the  small  returns  in  terms  of  national 
vote. 

We  again  find  weak  incentives  for  partisan  competition  when 
we  confine  our  attention  to  the  local  elections.    The  entry  of 
political  parties  into  local  units  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
increasing  partisan  electoral  strength.    A  review  of  the  nature  of 
CDU  and  SPD  changes  over  time  portrays  the  extent  of  continuing 
local  resistance  to  partisan  conflict  somiewhat  dramatically.  We 
compared  changes  in  electoral  strength  of  the  parties  in  successive 
elections  by  the  Gemxeinden  where  they  were  previously  in  foregoing 


elections . 

Table  39  presents  the  CDU  and  SPD  change 

indexes  for  the 

three  pairs 

of  local  elections.-^ 

TABLE  39 

LOCAL  CDU  AED  SPD  CHANGE  lEDEZCES 

Party 

1952-1956  1956-1960 

I96O-I96U 

CDU 

79.5  91.7 

88.1 

SPD- 

91.3  8h.7 

105.1 
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In  only  one  election  did  a  party,  the  SPD  in  19^^,  gain  in 
electoral  strength  over  its  previous  poll.    In  general,  the  SPD 
shows  more  staying  power  than  the  CDU:    mean  change  indexes ,  1956- 
I96U,  are  93-7  and  36. respectively.     The  CDU  never  increased  its 
mean  position  in  any  of  the  pairs  of  elections  but  rather  suffered 
losses.    The  politicizaticn  of  local  electorates  does  not  lead  to 
gains  in  party  strength.    While  systems  of  local  rule  may  be 
challenged  by  party  entry,  they  by  no  means  fade  away.    The  mean 
change  index  for  local  voter  groups  for  the  1956-196^  elections 
was  99.    Local  voter  groups  thus  exhibit  more  staying  power  in 
partisan  elections  than  do  the  political  parties.     The  nature  of 
the  resistance  to  the  presence  of  political  parties  will  be 
discussed  below. 

Political  Cleavage  and  Voter  Alignment 
Although  socio-structural  factors  point  to  differing  probabilities 
for  the  electoral  position  of  partisan  contestants,  they,  too,  are 
less  than  satisfactory  in  describing  electoral  change  on  the  local 
level.    The  variance  unaccounted  for  by  demographic  variables  in 
CDU  and  SPD  votes  is  large:     kG  percent  and  6?  percent,  respectively.^ 
In  contrast,  the  structure  of  party  votes  on  the  national  level  is 
quite  closely  linked  to  communal  socio-structural  characteristics. 
Three  dem.ographic  variables  "e:cplain"  86  percent  of  the  \'^riance  in 
the  1965  CDU  vote,  and  four  dem.ographic  variables  account  for  73 
percent  of  the  \'ariance  in  the  I965  SPD  vote.^ 

A  further  comparison  of  the  simple  correlates  of  party  vote  at 
the  various  electoral  levels  reveals  two  important  points,'"'    l)  The 
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associatian  of  religious  and  class  cleavages  to  party  vote  is  very 
similar  at  all  levels.    A  cluster  of  attributes  may  be  associated 
with  the  propensity  to  vote  CDU  or  SPD.    2)    The  relevance  of  these 
societal  divisions  to  party  vote  is  greater  in  the  national  and  state 
elections  than  in  local  elections:.    Whereas  state  and  national  correlates 
of  party  vote  are  practically  synonymous  in  strength,  these  sam^e 
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correlates  are  generally  much  v;eaker  indicators  of  local  party  vote. 

For  example,  the  strongest  indicator  of  party  vote  is  Catholicism. 
This  variable  accounts  for  70  percent  of  the  variance  in  CDU  national 
vote  but  for  only  U2  percent  of  the  variance  in  CDU  local  vote.  The 
respective  percentages  for  variance  in  SPD  national  and  local  votes 
are  52  percent  and  l6  percent,  respectively.    Likewise,  although 
indicators  of  class  are  less  associated  with  party  votes  in  our 
sample,  the  samie  national-local  discrepancies  hold.    The  agricultural 
variable  is  twice  as  im.portant  in  determining  national  CDU  vote  than 
it  is  in  local  CDU  vote.    The  production  variable  is  one  and  one-half 
times  stronger  in  influencing  national  SPD  vote  than  local  SPD  vote. 
The  objective  conditions  are  the  same  since  the  data  unit  of  analysis 
is  identical,  but  soical  di^dsions  are  not  translated  into  partisan 
conflict  with  the  samie  intensity  in  national  and  local  party  systemis. 
National  and  state  electorates  are  thus  more  polarized  than  are  local 
electorates , 

The  crucial  problem  suggested  by  the  lack  of  e:<planatory  power 
at  the  Gem.einde  level  compared  to  the  national  level  concerns  how 
societal  cleavages  become  translated  into  political  cleavages.  In 
Sartorl ' s  words : 
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As  long  as  we  take  for  gmfited  that  Gleairag^  are 
reflected  in,  not  produced  by ,  the  political  system 
itself,  we  necessarily  neglect  to  ask  to  what  extent 
conflicts  and  cleavages  may  either  be  channeled, 
deflected,  and  repressed  or,  vice  versa,  activated 
and  reinforced,  precisely  by  the  operations  and 
operators  of  the  political  system. 

I^/hile  parties  do  not  determine  the  number  of  Catholics,  farmers,  or 
manual  workers  v;ithin  a  Gemeinde ,  the  presence  of  parties  at  the 
local  level  may  determine  whether  or  not  Catholicism  or  class 
divisions  become  political  issues.    A  Gemeinde  has  the  same  divisions 
of  socio-economic  groaps  in  all  levels  of  elections.     In  state  and 
national  elections,  the  nature  of  these  divisions  may  be  crucial; 
in  local  elections,  they  m^y  have  very  little  predictive  value.  The 
only  Gemeinde  difference  between  levels  of  elections  is  the  complete 
partisan  mobilization  at  the  national  and  state  levels  and  the  rela- 
tive lack  of  partisan  mobilization  at  the  local  level. 

To  understand  these  discrepancies,  it  is  helpful  to  distinguish 
between  voter  alignment  along  two  cleavage  dimensions--the  functional 
form  and  the  territorial  form.^       Alignment  along  a  functional  axis 
is  based  upon  comimitment  to  a  social  group  cross-locally.    One  votes 
with  other  group  members  vrhatever  their  localities,  even  if  he  comes 
into  conflict  with  others  in  his  specific  communal  enviroriment .  The 
territorial  form  of  alignmient  is  based  upon  ccmjiitm.ent  to  one's 
locality  and  its  corresponding  norm^ .     Internal  socio-economic 
cleavages  are  diffused  or  suppressed  in  the  interest  of  a  local 
consensus.    The  differences  in  the  local  and  national  party  structure 
relate  to  the  relative  v/eight  of  these  two  cleavages. 
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The  national  party  system  exemplifies  the  functional  form  of 
political  representation.    German  cleavage  lines  run  along  religious 
and  class  lines  which  cross-cut  each  other, "'"'^     The  territorial  form 
of  cleayage  alignment,  though  not  unimportant,  is  of  minor  relevance 
in  comparison. '^■^ 

On  the  local  level  of  the  political  system,  however,  the  salience 
of  functional  cleamges  is  reduced.    We  suspect  the  reduction  of 
socio-structural  explanations  in  accounting  for  local  party  vc^es 
derives  from  the  political  importance  of  the  Gemeinde  as  a  social 
group  which  is  not  measurable  through  ecological  data.     The  Gemeinde 's 
strong  influence  on  its  mem^bers  mitigates  the  influence  of  traditional 
social  groupings  upon  the  structure  of  the  vote.    In  other  words, 
voter  align.Tient  is  influenced  by  territorial  as  well  as  functional 
cleavages . 

The  referent  structure  influencing  voter  behavior  may  be  any 

of  several  social  groups;  e.g.,  the  community,  class  or  religion. 

One  exam.ple  from  a  recent  survey  study  of  "deviant"  community 
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voting  behavi03?  in  national  elections  may  clarify  this  idea.  In 
some  cases  commuters,  especially  skilled  workers,  voted  as  did  their 
counterparts  in  metropolitan  areas.    In  other  cases,  however,  commuters 
voted  in  the  sam.e  way  as  the  prevailing  pattern  of  their  "bedroom" 
community.     That  belongirig  to  a  community  ma.y  become  such  an 
important  group  reference  point  in  national  voting  behavior  signifies 
that  it  is  probably  m.ore  significant  in  local  voting  behavior. 

The  nati-ire  of  the  local  political  gam.e  reduces  ties  to  social 
groups  as  political  cleavages  in  favor  of  a  "we,"  the  local  comjnunity 
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against  "they,"  outside  divisive  forces,  syndrome.    The  preeininence 
of  territorial  cleavages  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  majority  of 
Gemeinden  which  hold  no  form  of  partisan  elections.    In  the 
minority  of  Gemeinden  into  vhich  national  parties  have  penetrated, 
the  saliency  of  territorial  cleavages  rem^iins  through  the  political 
perpetuators  of  local  voter  groups.    Thus,  party  candidates  for 
local  office,  irrespective  of  partisan  affiliation,  attempt  to 
assure  voters  that  they  are  community  m.en  arising  above  narrow 
party  interests  reflecting  functional  cleavages. 

Attitudes  of  Local  Partisan  Councilors 

The  extent  to  which  local  party  councilors  adopt  the  role  of 

political  representation  of  community  interests  versus  that  of  party 
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interests  is  exemplified  in  a  recent  study.  Local  office  holders 

were  interviewed  as  to  which  foci  of  political  representation  they 

adhered.    An  absolute  majority  of  the  interviewees  agreed  with  the 

statement:     "A  councilman  should  represent  neither  his  district  and 

his  voters,  nor  his  party,  nor  particular  interests,  but  only  the 

community  or  county  as  a  whole.  ""^^      The  recognition  that  the  Gemeinde 

may  be  especially  qualified  for  this  form  of  representation  is  illustra 

in  the  reply  of  a  CDU  respondent. 

That  miay  be  different  at  higher  levels  of  government. 
Here  your  own  views  are  usually  in  harmony  with  the 
general  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  new  schools. 
Most  questions  we  deal  with  are  from  the  beginning 
directed  toward  the  common  goal. 

The  inappropr lateness  of  party  politics  to  comm'unal  politics  was 

particularly  underlined.    A  majority  of  partisan  councilors  did  not 

fully  support  the  proposition:     "A  counciLman  should  in  the  first  place 
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represent  the  interest  of  his  party  and  ivork  closely  >7ith  the  iriajority 
of  his  party."      The  views  of  these  local  office  holders  suggest  the 
need  to  go  into  some  depth  about  the  nature  of  their  replies. 

Those  who  disagreed  completely  with  the  role  of  a  party  man  were 
most  vehement  in  distinguishing  the  local  level  as  distinct  from,  other 
levels.    One  respondent  said:     "No,  because  party  tactical  consideratio 
are  inappropriate  here.    They  are  by  nature  foreign  to  our  situation. 
Party  politics  have  no  place  here."    Another  respondent  replied:  "At 
the  local  level  we  deal  m.ostly  with  technical  questions  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  party  politics."     A  third  answered:     "No,  I'm  of 
the  opinion  that  one  m.ust  be  free  and  not  act  according  to  party 
guidelines.    Especially  not  here  in  the  village.    That  doesn't  fit 
here."    These  respective  answers  came  from  SPD,  CDU,  and  FDP  councilors 

Those  councilors  who  expressed  conditional  approval  of  the  party 

man  role  again  evidenced  the  same  feelings.    A  CDtF  council  member 

said:     "Not  necessarily.     Party  politics  aren't  always  appropriate 

here  at  the  local  level."    An  FDP  officeholder  replied:     "He  must 

see  whether  or  not  the  party  line  is  advantageous  for  his  level, 

however.      With  this  limitation,  yes,"    Another  FDP  member  said:  "Not 

as  the  main  goal.    Party  views  must  be  coordinated  with  voter  interests 

Many  voted  for  me  as  a  personality  .   .   .   ."    A  CDU  councilor  answered: 

No,  he  must  represent  the  interest  of  the  coasiunity 
not  those  of  his  party.     But  there  may  be  som.e 
expectations--in  cultural  affairs.    In  the  retention 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools," 

The  m.essage  is  clear--partisan  struggles  should  not  disrupt 

communal  harm^cny.    Although  no  data  are  available,  we  right  safely 

infer  that  local  voter  group  councilors  would  be  stronger  than  these 
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partisan  councilors  in  tha  rejection  of  political  divisions  structuring 
the  vote. 

The  tie-in  with  the  national  party  system,  however  weak,  is  a 
handicap  in  the  entrenchment  of  local  parties.    Although  a  local 
partisan  candidate  or  councilor  my  not  appeal  to  local  voters  on  a 
strictly  partisan  platform,  he  has  still  adopted  a  party  label.  And 
parties  are  widely  identified  as  representing  groups  intruding  upon 
the  common  good  of  the  community.    On  the  other  hand,  local  voter 
group  representatives  by  definition  indicate  that  their  main  orientation 
is  directed  toward  comm.unal  concerns.    Parties  are  suspect  of  being 
translators  of  functional  cleavages  into  political  issues  where 
territorial  cleavages  are  equally  important.    Local  parties  are 
deprived  of  their  functional  social  bases  of  support  and  usurped 
by  local  voter  groups  in  territorial  support  bases. 

A  multitude  of  factors  thus  converge  to  keep  political  parties 
out  of  local  elections  entirely  or  to  ensure  their  electoral  weakness. 
Many  communes  lack  the  social  bases  supportive  of  partisan  conflict. 
The  parties  themselves  may  not  push  local  expansion — either  because 
of  the  marginal  national  vote  utility  or  because  of  their  lack  of 
staying  power  in  the  local  elections  which  they  have  penetrated.  This 
lack  of  local  entrenchment  may  in  turn  be  related  to  party  inability  to 
translate  political  cleavages  into  political  resources. 
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8 

Sartori,  p.  09. 

^See  Lipset  and  Rolckan,  "Cleavage  Structures,"  pp.  9-26,  for  the 
formulation  of  these  two  cleavage  dimensions. 

l^See  Juan  Linz,  "Cleavage  and  Consensus  in  West  Germian  Politics: 
The  Early  Fifties,"  in  Lipset  and  Rokkan,  eds.,  pp.  283-32I. 

"'""'"The  Christian  Social  Union,  the  Bavarian  based  counterpart  of  the 
CDU,  exemplifies  the  remants  of  historically  strong  regionalism^, 

l^scheueh,  "Social  Context  and  Individual  Behavior,"  p.  153" 
"Deviant"  refers  to  the  voting  patterns  of  cities  which  could  not 
be  explained  through  ecological  data. 

-'•SArthur  B.  Gunlicks ,   "Representative  Role  Perceptions  Amiong  Local 
Councilors  in  Western  Gerrrany,"  The  Jourr^l  of  Politics ,  XXXI,  No.  2 
(May,  1969),  kk3-k6k. 

Ibid.  ,  p.  449.    All  the  quotations  cited  below  are  from.  pp. 
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CH/'vPTER  VIII 
COICLUniNG  REIl/lEKS 

This  study  attempts  to  fill  a  void  in  information  about  the 
development  of  party  systems  with  special  reference  to  Germany. 
Previous  German  research,  as  with  much  other  comparative  research, 
has  been  confined  to  the  national  aggregation  of  electoral  data. 
Yet  as  a  number  of  recent  studies  of  local  politics  have  shown,  voter 
alignment  varies  trem.endously  within  nations The  structured  contexts 
of  electoral  beha^/ior  exert  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  patterns  of  that 
behavior.    We  thus  im^estigated  the  development  of  the  party  system 
at  the  grass-roots'  level  of  German  government  to  discern  relationships 
between  local  and  national  partisan  growth. 

Since  the  statistical  data  upon  which  our  research  is  based  stem 
from  one  state,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  tentative  nature  of  our 
conclusions.    To  check  the  validity  of  our  generalizations,  we  are 
gathering  simdlar  statistics  for  all  the  German  states.    The  brief 
overview  of  local  elections  in  other  states  which  is  possible  at  this 
stage  of  our  data  collection  confirm^s  our  major  finding:     the  nonpartisan 
character  of  local  elections  reflected  thjrough  the  entrenchnent  and 
strength  of  local  voter  groups  and  through  plurality  elections."^ 

Ba^-arian  local  voter  groups  in  1960  achieved  one-half  of  the 

local  vote.     (Com.parative  I960  percentages  in  Rhineland-Palatinate: 

25.9  percent.)    The  CSU  received  a  mere  15-5  percent  of  the  vote  and 

2 

the  SPD,  13.7  percent.         Plurality  elections  were  held  in  57.1  percent 
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of  these  Bavarian  Geneinden,  while  PR  elections  were  held  in  only  ^2,9 
percent.    Bavarian  political  parties,  like  those  in  Rhineland- 
Palatinate,  actually  received  a  larger  share  of  the  vote  in  the  19^8 
local  elections.    The  local  vote  in  I9V8  was  divided  as  follows: 
CSU,  19.1  percent;  SPD,  15-9  percent;  and  local  voter  groups,  38-3 
percent. 

In  the  196^  Hessian  local  elections,  local  voter  groups  achieved 

25,5  percent  of  the  total  vote,^      (Comparative  196^+  percentage  in 

Rhineland-Palatinate:     25.8  percent.)    In  local  elections  in  Lower 

Saxony  as  well,  local  voter  groups  are  an  important  factor.  They 

k 

obtained  2h.k  percent  of  the  I968  local  electoral  vote.  (Comparative 
1969  percentage  in  Rhineland-Palatinate:    25.9  percent.)    Only  one 
electoral  list  was  presented  in  U6.0  percent  of  the  communes  in 
Lower  Saxony. 

Bavaria,  Hesse,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Rhineland-Palatinate  are,  thus 

quite  similar  in  local  electoral  tendencies,  although  quite  different 

in  demographic  compositions  and  political  histories.    Hesse  is  one  of 

the  most  densely  settled  and  urban  states.    Its  population  density  was 

225  inhabitants  per  kilometer  in  I969,  and  five  cities  over  100,000 

5 

in  population  contained  25  percent  of  its  inhabitants.  Excluding 
the  city-states,  Hesse  in  the  wealthiest  German  state  in  terms  of  GNP. 

Bavaria  is  the  largest  state  in  area  and  the  second  largest  in 
population.    In  these  respects.  Lower  Saxony  stands  next  to  Bavaria 
in  rank.    Both  are  less  densely  populated  than  is  Rhineland-Palatinate. 
Population  density  in  Bavaria  and  Lower  Saxony  was  1^9  inhabitants  per 
kilometer  in  19o9'         Witn  eastern  bo'Jindaries ,  these  two  states  have  a 
large  proportion  of  the  refugee  population.    Bavaria  is  overwhelmingly 
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Catholic,  while  Lower  Saxony,  like  Hesse,  has  a  predominantly 
Protestant  population. 

The  Bavarian  sister  party  of  the  CDU,  the  Chj-istian  Social 
Union,  is  the  rrajor  political  party  in  Bavarian  government.  Hesse 
is  a  SPD  stronghold,  while  Lower  Saxony  represents  a  third  political 
pattern.    The  SPD  and  CDU  are  both  strong  in  this  state.    The  Minister- 
Presidency  was  held  by  the  SPD  in  I967,  but  the  cabinet  included  CDU 
members  as  well.    Based  upon  the  siirdlarity  of  the  local  political 
process  in  four  states  with  widely  varying  political  histories  and 
demographic  characteristics,  we  feel  that  our  in-depth  community  to 
community  analysis  of  Rhineland-Palatinate  has  general  applicability. 

Qui'  examination,  like  Kesselman's  French  study,  indicates  two 
electoral  games  are  played- -national  and  local.    Voting  behavior  in 

a  community  in  national  elections  is  largely  unrelated  to  voting 

7 

behavior  in  that  same  comjnunity  in  local  elections.        The  major 
difference  derives  from  local  strong  resistance  to  partisan  politics. 
Local  electorates  over  a  twenty- year- period  have  consistently  prevented 
the  penetration  of  a  party  system  into  communal  life. 

A  tradition  of  personalized  relationships  between  local  notables 
and  their  clients  ensures  that  a  formal  political  process  (voting) 
merely  reinforces  informal  positions.    Approximately  50  percent  of 
the  Gemeinden  avoid  any  form  of  electoral  coigjetition  through  plurality 
elections.   'Alm-ost  two-fifths  of  municipal  office-holders  thus  achieve 
power  uncontested. 

Elements  of  a  traditional  relationship  between  leaders  and  followers 
persist  even  in  comjnunes  with  competitive  list  elections.  Groups 
organized  around  local  notables  may  compete  quite  actively  am.or^ 
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themselves,  but  partisan  alignment  is  not  a  political  resource  in 
these  local  games.    The  electoral  superiority  of  local  voter  groups 
has  not  been  successfully  challenged  by  local  branches  of  national 
parties:     three-fourths  of  local  elections  occur  v/ithout  the  presence 
of  partisan  lists. 

The  breakdown  of  systems  of  local  rule  is  an  infinitely  slow  process. 
Political  parties  contested  more  local  elections  in  19^8  than  in  I969. 
The  politicizaticn  of  local  electorates  is,  thus,  by  no  means  a  pro- 
cess with  a  momentum  of  its  own.    Indeed,  the  tendency  to  switch  to 
lower  levels  of  politicizaticn  in  successive  elections  is  more 
characteristic  of  most  Gemeinden  than  is  m.ovement  toward  more  politicized 
contests . 

The  inability  of  a  party  system  to  develop  at  the  local  level 
may  be  related  to  socio-economic,  cultural,  and  political  factors. 
Many  Gemeinden  lack  the  economic  diversity  which  sustains  partisan 
competition.    Economic  grc.rth  of  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  condition 
for  partisan  m.obilization;  rather,  specif icconstellations  of  socio- 
economic development  are  required.    Urbanization  with  its  two  components 
of  growth  toward  units  of  a  larger  size  and  an  econom.y  of  a  tertiary 
character  is  miost  supportive  of  local  partisan  mobilization.    By  their 
de  facto  nature,  most  Gemeinden  do  not  possess  such  characteristics. 

In  a  comparative  perspective,  the  economic  factor  alone,  however, 
cannot  adequately  explain  variations  in  the  politicizaticn  of  local 
elections.    Norwegian  communes  at  roughly  the  sam.e  stage  of  econom-ic 
development  are  politicized  to  a  greater  degree  than  are  the  German 
comjTiunes.    The  German  cult'jre  is  a  decisive  factor.    The  penchant  for 
avoiding  conflict  and  the  distrust  of  political  parties  are  widespread 
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throughout  Gernian  society.    To  be  "above  parties"  and  partisan  conflict 
becomes  more  desirable  at  the  loca].  level  because  of  the  more  general 
aspects  of  a  coniEiimal  culture. 

German  Gemeinden ,  like  Swiss  communes,  have  a  long  history  of 
independence  to  which  their  members  adhere.    Opposition  to  political 
parties  is  one  method  of  maintaining  commiunal  autonomy  and  resisting 
the  encroachmient  of  national  govern.mental  power.    The  pervasion  of 

this  tactic  is  evident  in  its  broad  utilization  by  French  local 

g 

comjiiunes  in  opposing  government  centralization. 

In  this  "climiate  of  opinion,"  successive  candidates  for  local 
office  must  vow  their  independence  and  desire  to  work  for  an  unpartisan 
community  good.    The  social  bases  of  German  politics  are,  thus, 
overriden  by  comjnunal  interests.    Voter  alignm:ent  is  determined  more 
on  the  basis  of  local  cleavages  than  cross-local  cleavages.  That 
national  and  state  electoral  loyalties  do  not  descend  to  the  local 
level  with  much  intensity  is  revealed  by  a  consideration  of  determinants 
of  CDU  and  SPD  vote  at  the  various  electoral  levels.    Religion  and 
social  class  account  for  far  more  of  national  and  state  party-vote 
relationships  than  local  party- vote  relationships.    The  extent  of 
this  remarkable  divorce  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  CDU  local  electoral 
position.    Although  supported  by  a  CDU  state  govermnent,  and  favorable 
demographic  population  characteristics,  it  achieves  a  m.ere  one-fo'orth 
of  the  vote'  in  local  elections  in  Rhineland-Palatinate . 

In  fact,  the  national  party  system  is  a  third  contributor  to  the 
infrequency  of  local  political  parties.    The  dispersion  of  state  and 
national  party  votes  shews  little  relation  to  local  electoral  efforts. 
The  CDU  has  done  better  in  national  elections  in  the  comimunes  where  it 
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did  not  conip'ete  locally  than  in  the  coirmunes  where  it  received  less 
than  half  of  the  local  vote.    Likewise,  the  greater  relative  gains 
in  national  elections  for  the  SPD  have  come  from  the  Gemeinden  in 
which  it  is  not  on  the  local  election  ballot.    From  a  perspective 
of  state  and  national  pov/er,  local  entry  offers  few  incentives. 

Local  voters,  largely  without  the  stimulus  of  political  parties, 
go  to  the  poll  in  very  high  numbers.     Interest  in  local  elections 
equals  interest  in  national  elections  and  far  surpasses  interest  in 
state  elections.    Indeed,  partisan  competition  shows  som.e  signs  of 
depressing  turnout  in  local  contests.    The  same  attributes  of  Gemeindo 
life,  such  as  smallness  of  territory  and  prevalence  of  face-to-face 
contacts,  v/hich  hinder  partisan  mobilization,  encourage  high  partici- 
pation.   Party  growth  is,  thus,  inpossible  through  increased  voter 
turnout.    For  change  to  occur,  the  perceptions  and  actions  of  the 
voters  must  first  become  reoriented. 

The  presence  of  local  citizens  who  are  highly  mobilized  but  net 
in  a  partisan  way  raises  doubts  as  to  the  extent  that  Gemeinden 
politics  may  be  considered  residual  appendages  of  an  evol^/ing  party 

system.    VJliere  such  widespread  indifference  of  resistance  to  parties 

Q 

exists,  parties  do  not  fulfill  positive  integrative  functions.^  The 
great  social,  economic,  and  political  change  that  has  occurred  in 
post-war  Germany  has  not  been  matched  by  corresponding  politicization 
of  local  'units.    A  local  party  system  has  been  neither  a  necessary 
nor  efficient  linkage  between  citizens  and  their  government. 

This  lack  of  grass-roots  change  may  be  indicative  of  a  more 
general  lack  of  comm^itment  to  the  principles  of  a  competitive  party 
system.    For  institutionalization  of  a  party  system,  support  must  go 
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beyond  electoral  support;  yet,  this  minimuin  requirement  of  support  has 
not  been  met  locally.    The  transformation  of  the  national  party 
system  has  occurred  without  it  ha^-ing  strong  roots  at  the  local  level. 
Our  study  of  local  electoral  behavior  raises  simultaneous  doubts  as 
to  the  depth  of  change  in  the  German  party  system  and  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  penetration  of  a  party  system  onto  the  grass-roots 
level  of  government. 


Botes 


Limitations  on  the  data  collection  restrict  the  following 
examples  in  terms  of  year  and  the  selection  of  states. 

The  Baverian  statistics  reported  here  and  below  stem  from, 
Baveria,  Beitraesre  zur  Statistik  Bayerns ,  Heft  220,  Kommunalwahlen  in 
Bayern  am  27.    Maerz  1^6o  (Munich:     Statistisches  Landesamt,  I961) > 
pp.  51-53.     These  statistics  are  aggregated  on  the  basis  of  the 
7j068  loreisangehoerigen  Gemeinden. 

%esse,  Beitraege  zur  Statistik  Hessens ,  Nr.  10,  Die 
Kommunalwahle~ami  25".    Oktcber  IS'bU  (Wiesbaden:  Statistisches 
Landesamt),  p.  25. 

''The  Lower  Saxony  statistics  reported  here  and  below  stem  from 
Lower  Saxony,  Statistik  von  N"'.edersachsen.  Band  II8,  Die  Kommiunalwahlen 
in  Wiedersachsen  am  2  <.     Septemoer  l'.-;b3.  Part  1  (Hannover: 
Landesverwalt jngsa-a ,  156  /)  ,  p.  15.     These  statistics  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  kreisangehoerigen  Gemeinden. 

5 

Handbook  of  Statistics,  p.  16,  and  Statistisches  Jahrbuch,  1970, 

p.  3^. 

^Handbciok  of  Statisties,  p.  I6. 

'''Mark  Kesselman,  "Overinstitutionalization  and  Political  Constrain 
Comparative  Politics,  III,  No.  1  (October,  1970),  p*  37. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  21-hk. 

%ee  Edinger,  Politics  in  German7y'-,  pp.  276-285,  for  a  discussion 
of  the  integrative  functions  of  the  German  party  system. 
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APPEM)ICES 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  RHIlSEWID-PAIATimTE 


Article  h9 

"The  Gemeinden  are  exclusively  responsible  for  all  local 
administration  vithin  their  area.    They  laay  assume  any  public 
function,  insofar  as  such  function  is  not  exclusively  assigned 
by  explicit  legal  provision  to  other  agencies  in  the  vital  interests 
of  the  public , 

"Gemeindeverbaende  have  the  same  position  within  the  limitations 
of  their  legal  jurisdiction, 

"The  right  of  self-governm.ent  is  guaranteed  to  the  Gemeinden 
and  Gem.eindeverbaende.     State  supervision  is.  limited  to  making  certain 
that  their  administration  is  exercised  in  accordance  v;ith  the  lav7s. 

"By  law  or  ordinance  state  functions  may  be  delegated  to  Gemeinden 
and  Gemeindeverbaende,  or  to  their  chief  officials,  for  execution, 
according  to  instructions. 

"Through  an  equitable  distribution  of  tax  revenue,  the  state  must 
insure  to  Gemeinden,  and  Gemeindeverbaende  the  funds  required  to 
exercise  their  own  functions  and  those  delegated  to  them.    For  their 
voluntary  public  activities  the  state  places  sources  of  incom.e  at 
their  disposal  which  shall  be  administered  on  their  own  responsibility. 

"Conflicts  involving  legal  relations  between  Gemeinden  and  their 
citizens  will  be  settled  by  the  administrative  courts." 

Article  50 

"In  all  Gemeinden  and  Gemeindeverbaende  representative  bodies 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
Article  76,    These  representative  bodies  are  entitled  to  elect  the 
principal  officials." 

Article  76 

"All  popular  votes  (elections,  initiatives  and  referenda)  on  the 
basis  of  this  Constitution  are  general,  equal,  direct,  secret  and 
free , 

"All  citizens  are  qualified  voters  who  arfe  21  years  old  aad  have 
resided  in  the  Land  for  half  a  year  unless  they  have  been  deprived  of 
their  civil  legal  status  or  their  civic  rights," 


Source:  Harold  0.  Lewis,  Nev;  Constitutions  in  Occupied  Germany 
(Washington ,  D , C , :  Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs,  lykb) , 
pp.  117-118,  98. 
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APPEiffilX  C 

ALLOCATION  OF  COUIMCIL  SEATS  BY  SIZE  OF  GEJ-EIKDE^ 


Number  of  inhabitants 

Nuiriber  of  seats 

1  to  150 

5 

150  to  500 

7 

500  to  1,000 

11 

1,000  to  3,000 

15 

3,000  to  10,000 

19 

10,000  to  20,000 
20,000  to  i+0,000 
i+0,000  to  60,000 

25 

31 

37 

60,000  to  80,000 

k3 

80,000  to  100,000 

51 

^As  of  i960. 
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APPEIffilX  E 

THB  RMATIOflStllP  OP  CD^S€]liAIi  SOCIO-STRUCTURAL 
CH./IMCTERISTICS    TO  CPU  VOTE  IN  I965  MTIOML 
MID  1965  STATE  ELECTIONS 


DEI^GPARIIC  COKREIATES  OF  CPU  VOTE  IN 
NA.TIOML  AND  S'TATE  ELECTIONS^ 


Socio- structural  CPU  vote 


variables 

1965 

1963 

Population  density 

■  -.18 

-.17 

Catholics 

.84 

.85 

Refugees 

-.15 

-.15 

Agriculture 

.27 

.26 

Production 

-.22 

-.21 

Trade 

-.18 

-.18 

IvTiite  collar  S:  civil  servants 

-.22 

-.18 

Manual  workers 

-.20 

-.18 

Female  eniployees 

.26 

.25 

Self-employed 

.21 

.20 

Commuters  (Auspendler) 

-.23 

-.22 

Community  tax  strength 

-.21 

-.21 

The  data  'unit  is  the  Ggmeinde.     The  demographic  variables  stem 
from  the  I961  census.    The  I965  party  percentages  are  those  of  the 
second  ballot.    All  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients 
are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 


MULTIPLE  STERJTSE  REGRESSION  OF  CPU  YOTE 
IN  1965  NATIONAL  Alffi  I963  STATE  ELECTIONS  ^ 


Independent 

Multiple 

Variance 

Year 

variable 

R 

accounted  for 

1965 

Catholics 

.834 

.701 

Refugees 

.914 

.836 

Trade 

.925 

.855 

1963 

Catholics 

.8ii8 

.719 

Refugees 

.922 

.S5I  ' 

Trade 

.933 

.S70 

"The  findings  are  reported  only  for  these  variables  whose 
individual  contribution  to  r2  ..r^^  greater  than  1  percent.    All  correla- 
tions are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 
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APPELIDIX  F 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  Oy  COIC-LClAi  SOCIC-STRUCTimL 
CHARACTEP.ISTICS    TO  SPD  VOTE  III  I965  MTIOML 
AND  1963  STATE  ELECTIONS 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CORRELATES  OP  SPD  VOTE  IN 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ELECTIONS^ 


Socio-structural  .    CDU  vote 

var  i  ab  le  s  


Population  density 

Catholics 

Refugees 

Agriculture 

Production 

Trade 

Services 

Wliite  collar  &  civil  servants 
Manual  workers 
Female  employees 
Self-employed 
Coimiuters  (Auspendler) 
Community  tax  strength 


1965 

1963 

.25 

.21+ 

-.72 

-.73 

.17 

.1^ 

-M 

-.1+2 

.38 

.37 

.28 

.29 

.20 

.19 

.32 

.32 

.38 

.35 

-.38 

-.36 

-.38 

-.37 

M 

-.20 

-.21 

^The  data  unit  is  the  Gemeinde.    The  demographic  variables 
stem  from  the  I96I  census.    The  1965  party  percentages  are  those  of 
the  second  ballot.    All  the  Pearson  pro duct -moment  correlation 
coefficients  are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

MULTIPLE  STEPWISE  REGRESSION  OF  SPD  VOTE 
IN  1965  NATIOML  AND  I963  STATE  ELECTIONS^ 


Independent 

Multiple 

Variance 

Year 

variable 

R 

accounted  for 

1965 

Catholics 

.718 

.515 

Refugees 

.780 

.639 

Agriculture 

.85^1 

.730 

Commuters  (Auspendler) 

.862 

.7^2 

1963 

Catholics 

.73*^ 

.5^0 

Agriculture 

.80Q 

.655 

Refugees 

.856 

.732 

®The  findings  are  repor 

•ted  only  for 

those  variables  >rhose 

individual  contribution  to  R  was  greater  than  1  percent.  All  corre- 
lations are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 
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